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SHAW’S ‘KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND.’ 


Dr. W. A. SuHaw’s recently published 
volumes on ‘The Knights of England ’ fill 
a gap, and will be of great service to anti- 
quaries. There are, however, undoubted 
omissions in the earlier reigns ; and I venture 
to suggest that if readers would send to 
“N. & Q.’ the names of knights omitted in 
Dr. Shaw’s work, with the authorities for 
their having been knighted, it would be 
helpful to students. 

I send a list of some knights who fought 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, 21 July, 1403, 
or who are named in records connected with 
the battle or with combatants. 

The following nine men were knighted 
by Henry IV. on 21 July, 1403, shortly 
before the battle. The first eight named 
were slain in the battle. The ninth was 
murdered by his servant on the battle- 
field, after the fight was over. (So the 
‘Annales Ric. II. et Hen. IV.’ and Otter- 
bourne’s ‘Chronica Regum Angliz,’ both 
nearly contemporary.) 

Hugh Scherle (Shirley). 

John Clifton. 


John Kokayn (really Edmund Cockayne). 

Nicholas Ganvile (Goushill). 

Walter Blount, standard-bearer. 

John Calverley (Calveley). 

John Massey of Podyngone (Podington). 
(Inq. p.m.) 

Hugh Mortimer. (Claus. 4 Hen. IV.) 

R. Gousile (Robert Goushill). (Ing. p.m.) 

The two following were taken prisoners, 
and beheaded at Shrewsbury on 23 July, 
1403 (‘ Annales ’) :— 

Richard Vernon, 

-m.) 

Richard Venables, Baron of Kinderton. 
(Inq. p.m.) 

Hugh Browne is also styled “ Sir ” in the 
‘Annales’; but he may be the same person 
as Hugh Browe, who fought on Hotspur’s 
side. (Inq. p.m.) 

The following twenty-three knights are 
styled “chivaler” in the Patent Rolls of 
1 to 11 Hen. IV. and 4 and 5 Hen. IV., or 
in the Close Rolls 0‘ 4 and 5 Hen. IV. They 
= presumably knighted before 21 July, 

Robert de Hilton. 

Gerard Salveyn. 

John Pudesay (Pudsay). 

John Colvile de Dale. 

William de Wilughby. 

Gilbert Halshall (Halsall). 

John de Pull (or Pulle). (Pardon.) 

William de Stanley. (Pardon.) 

John Massey, of Tatton. (Inq. p.m.) 

Hugh Crowe. 

Robert de Legh. 

William de Legh. (Ing. p.m.) 

Richard de Wenyngton. 

Thomas Grosvenor. 

Thomas Nevyll. 

William Clyfford. 

Peter de Dutton. (Pardon.) 

Laurence Fyton. (Pardon.) 

William Beauchamp, of Powyk. 

Nicholas Hauberk. 

Ralph Percy. 

Richard Vernon. 

John Calveley. 

The following are styled knights in various 
chronicles and records, or in Visitations, 
monuments, :— 

Nicholas (or John) Burdon, of co. Notts. 

Nicholas Langford. 

Reginald Mottershead. 

Hugh Stanley. 

Jenkyn Hanmer, of Hanmer. 

Arthur Davenport, of Calveley. 


of Shipbrook. (Ing. 


(Inq. 


-m.) 
a Malveysin, of Malveysin Ridware. 
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Thomas Wendesley, of Wendesley. (M.I.) 
William Handsacre, of Handsacre. 
Richard Hussey, of Albright Hussey. 

In vol. ii. p. 11, it is stated that Richard 
de Sandford was knighted on the morrow 
of the battle of Shrewsbury. This is im- 
possible, as he was slain in the battle. I 
am doubtful if he could have been knighted, 
as his name is not given in the ‘ Annales’ 
or in Otterbourne ; nor is he styled knight 
in the inscription in the stained-glass window 
formerly in Battlefield Church, where he 
was depicted kneeling in armour, with a 
sureoat emblazoned with his arms, and the 
inscription ‘* Sanctus Cedda, ora pro anima 
Ricardi Sonford.” 

For the same reason, whether Richard 
Hussey, the last named above, was knighted 
is doubtful. In Battlefield Church was a 
similar figure, with the inscription, ‘* Sanctus 
Joh’es Bapt’ ora pro anima Ricardi Husee.” 
Should we not expect to find ‘ domini” or 
“‘militis? appended to their names, had 
they been knighted ? 

The various Patent and Close Rolls, &c., 
which record the names of these knights 
at the time of the battle of Shrewsbury, 
will be found abstracted in several recent 
volumes of the Transactions of the Shrop- 
shire Archeological Society. 

W. G. D. Fretrcuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND 
THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 
122, 284, 362.) 

Tue following notes cover the names from 
D to Harmar. 

D’Avenant, Sir William (1606-68), poet 
and dramatist.—Son of John D’Avenant, 
vintner and proprietor of the ‘ Crown ” 
Tavern, and Mayor of Oxford at his death 
in 1621 ; educated under Edward Sylvester ; 
the ‘“‘Sweet Swan of Isis”? and putative 
godson of William Shakespeare ; employed 
by the King in the Civil War; Poet Laureate ; 
opened Drury Lane Theatre 1658, and at Re- 
storation established the “‘ Duke’s Theatrical 
Company.” What was the precise position 
of Edward Sylvester ? Do Wood’s words, 
quoted under Cheynell at the last reference, 
imply, perhaps, that Sylvester sent on boys 
from his private school to M.C.S., or that 
he was an assistant master at the latter 
school ? Other pupils of his were William 


Hawes, President of Trinity College, Oxon 
{b. 1624); John Owen, Dean of Ch. Ch. 


(b. 1616) ; Charles Wheare (with D’Avenant) 
son of Degory Wheare, first Camden Pro- 
fessor of History; John Wilkins, Bishop: 
of Chester (b. 1614); Henry Wilkinson 
Principal of Magdalen Hall (b: 1616); and 
Thomas Willis, the physician (b. 1621). 

Dobson, John (1633-81), Puritan divine. 
—Chorister in 1654, which * D.N.B.’ omits. 
to mention ; expelled from Fellowship for: 
writing a libel in vindication of Dr. Thos. 
Pierce (1663), but soon restored ; held various. 
clerical preferments. 

Drope, Francis, (1629 ?-71), arboricul- 
turist. — Chorister in 1641 (omitted in 
‘D.N.B.’), as also in 1602 was his father 
the Rev. Thomas D., vicar of Cumnor : 
Demy 1645, but ejected in 1648, having. 
probably, like his brother John (Demy 
1642), borne arms for the King in garrison 
of Oxford ; Fellow after Restoration. Others. 
of the name, in the earlier generation, also 
choristers—one of whom, Edward, while 
Fellow, was perhaps tutor to Sir Robert 
Howard, the dramatist. 

John Parsons (1847-95), anti- 
quary.—Assistant master under Dr. 

Hill at M.C.S. 

Ellerton, Edward (1770-1851), founder of 
scholarships.—Usher 1795, Master of M.C.S.. 
1798-1810 (succeeding W. R. Cobbold, and 
being followed by Henry Jenkins); Fellow 
founded Ellerton Theological Essay Prize, 
1825, and exhibitions at Magdalen (one for 
choristers) and Richmond School; joint- 
founder of Pusey and Ellerton Scholarships 
1832; wrote against Tractarianism; v. G. V_ 
Cox’s ‘ Recollections,’ 218 ; his portrait by 
unknown artist at M.C.S. 

Featley or Fairclough, Daniel (1582-1645),. 
controversialist.—Second son of John Fair~ 
clough (cook to Dr. Humphrey, President of 
Magd., and afterwards to C.C.C.) ;_ chorister: 
of Magd.; Scholar and Probationer-Fellow 
of C.C.C. ; first of family to adopt vulgarized 
spelling of surname; chaplain to Archbp. 
Abbot; rector of Lambeth; Provost of 
Chelsea Coll.; member of Westminster 
Assembly ; narrowly escaped murder, 1642— 
1643, as adherent of Church of England ; 
imprisoned for eighteen months, when he- 
wrote ‘The Dippers Dipt’ against the. 
Anabaptists. His nephew Henry a chorister 
as also Daniel in 1660—both in holy orders. 
The name spelt ‘ Faircloath” in Minute- 
Books of Dorset Standing Committee, 1646- 
C. H. Mayo), 209. 

erebe, or Feribye, or Ferrabee, George: 
(b. 1572 ?-fl. 1613), composer.—Choristor 
1589 ; entertained Ann, Queen-Consort, with 
a four-part song set to wind-instrument. 
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music, 1613, and made chaplain to the King. 
—John Ferebe, probably his brother, chorister 
in 1591, suffered much in Civil War, being 
rector of Woodchester, co. Gloster. 

Field, Richard (1561-1616), Dean of 
Gloucester.— Leaving Berkhampstead School 
he matriculated at Magdalen, aged sixteen, 
probably as a “ poor scholar ” ; chaplain in 
ordinary to Elizabeth and James; _ Pre- 
bendary of Windsor; friend of Hooker ; 
wrote ‘ Of the Church, Five Bookes.’ 

Ford, James (b. 1752), Minor Canon of 
Durham, and afterwards of Canterbury.— 
Chorister 1765; father of antiquary of same 
names (q.v. in ‘D.N.B.”). 

Forman, Simon (1552-1611), astrologer and 
quack doctor.—In May, 1573, he “ made his 
way to Oxford with a friend, Thomas Ridear 
of C.C.C. He entered Magd. Coll. as a ‘‘ poor 
scholar,” and studied at the School attached 
to the College; obtained a large, disreput- 
able practice, chiefly among Court ladies ; 
frequently imprisoned, his philtres referred 
to in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epicene’; among his 
MSS. which came into Ashmole’s possession 
was ‘The Booke of Plaies,’ with earliest 
accounts of performances of ‘ Macbeth’ 
(1610), ‘ Winter’s Tale’ (1611), and ‘ Cym- 
beline.’ 

Foxe, John (1516-87), martyrologist.— 
Sent by friends to Oxford, aged sixteen, “* he 
must undoubtedly have attended M.C.S.” ; 
Fellow; “about 1564, when one West 
(formerly of Magdalen) was charged in the 
Court of High Commission with making 
rebellious speeches, Foxe used his influence 
to procure the offender’s pardon, on the sole 
ground that he had belonged to the same 
school and college at Oxford as himself” ; 
tutor successively to Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote (whom some identify with Shake- 
speare’s “ Justice Shallow ”’), and to children 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ; attended 
former pupil, the Duke of Norfolk, at his 
execution, 1572; four editions of the ‘ Actes 
and Monuments ’—popularly known as * The 
Book of Martyrs’—appeared in author’s 
lifetime, the first in 1563. 

Foxe, Samuel (1560-1630), diarist. — 
Eldest son of the martyrologist ; from 
Merchant Taylors’ School became Demy, 
aged thirteen; his father, writing to the 
President (Humphrey), tells him he had sent 
his little Foxe to him, that he might become 
an academic ; in 1576, ‘‘ his stature for his 
years being somewhat large,” he left for 
France without permission of his tutors or 
knowledge of his father; readmitted to 
College, having acquired a fondness for dress, 
which displeased his father ; Fellow, but 


deprived ;_ visited Leipzig, Padua, and 
Basle, 1581-5; restored to Fellowship ;. 
M.P. Oxon University 1590; his diary 
appended to Strype’s ‘ Annals.’ His son 
Thomas, M.D. (1591-1652), matriculated 
Magd. 1607; Demy next year; Fellow, 
Bursar, and Proctor; a letter extant of his. 
describing to his father Ben Jonson’s recep- 
tion at Oxford. 

Fulman, William (1632-88), antiquary.— 
Fellow of C.C.C.; published ‘ Academiz- 
Oxoniensis Notitia,’ 1665; absurdly sup- 
—_ to have written ‘ The Whole Duty of 
Man.’ 

Gabell, Timothy (b. 1737), Minor Canon 
of Winchester.—Chorister 1748; father of 
Henry D. G., Head Master of Winchester: 
Coll. (g.v. in ‘ D.N.B.’). 

Garbrand, Thomas (b. 1539), chorister and 
Fellow; Garbrand, William (b. 1549), 
Demy.—Both Fellows, sons of Herks Gar- 
brand, a Dutch Protestant who, fleeing 
from religious persecution, settled as a book- 
seller at Bulkeley Hall, in St. Mary’s parish 
Oxford. In next generation Tobias Gar- 
brand (1579-1638), Demy and Fellow, vicar 
of Findon, Sussex. See under John Gar- 
brand in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Gilchrist, Octavius Graham (1779-1823), 
antiquary.—Chorister 1787; edited poems. 
of Bishop Richard Corbet; an authority 
upon dramatic literature. His brother 
Alfred a chorister in 1791. 

Giles, Nathaniel (d. 1634), composer.— 
Chorister 1559; organist of St. George’s, 
Windsor ; master of children of the Chapel 
Royal, Mus.Doc.Oxon. 

Grayle or Graile, John (b. 1648), rector of 
Blickling, Norfolk, and writer.—At M.C.S. 
under Thomas Smith (q¢.v. in ‘ D.N.B.’); 
named after his father, a Puritan (q.v. also). 

Green, John Richard (1837-83), historian. 
—A native of Oxford; at M.C.S. from age: 
of eight to fourteen, when he had reached 
the head of the School ; a few months before, 
in an essay on Charles I., had incurred the 
displeasure of his teachers by coming to his. 
own conclusion that Charles was in the wrong; 
worked in London as a parish priest ; 
librarian at Lambeth; author of ‘Short 
History of the English People,’ &c.; sug- 
gested Oxford Historical Society and Eng- 
lish Historical Review. 

Greenhill, William (1591-1671), Noncon- 
formist divine.—Perhaps identical with the 
Greenhill, chorister 1604-13; Demy 1605; 
member of Westminster Assembly; Par- 
liamentarian Chaplain to royal children; a 
“ Trier.” Thomas G., probably his brother 


(1603-34), chorister in 1613. A relative, 
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Nicholas G., (1582-1650), Demy, Prebendary 
of Lincoln, &e. An earlier Nicholas Green- 
hill third master of Rugby School (1581- 
1604); v. W. H. D. Rouse’s * History of 
Rugby School,” p. 42. 

Grey, Thomas, second Marquess of Dorset 
(1477-1530).—At M.C.S. under Wolsey with 
two of his brothers; K.G.; commanded 
unsuccessful expedition for recovery of 


Guienne 1512 ; Warden of Scottish Marches ; 
witness against Queen Catherine and signer | 


of articles against Wolsey; pensioner of 
Emperor and Most Christian King; grand- 
son of Queen Elizabeth Woodville, and grand- 
father of Lady Jane Grey. The William 
Grey who, dying in 1605, aged thirteen, was 
buried in the College Chapel was the younger 
son of Arthur, fourteenth Lord Grey de 
Wilton (q¢.v. in * D.N.B.’). 

Hammond, Henry (1605-60), divine.— 
From Eton entered Magdalen when thirteen ; 
Demy 1619; Fellow; Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester; compiled * Practical Catechism ’ ; 
Canon of Ch. Ch. and Public Orator ; Chaplain 
to Charles I. ; ** his face carried dignity and 


attraction in it, and was scarce ever clouded 
with a frown or so much as darkened by 
* (Gadbury) ; a@ portrait in the 


reservedness 
College Hall. 

Hansell, Peter (1764-1841). — Chorister 
1777; Minor Canon and Precentor of 
Norwich ; father of Edward H. H. (q.v. in 
*D.N.B.’). grandson, Thos. Wm. H., 
chorister in 1849, aged ten. 

Harley, John (d. 1558), Bishop of Hereford. 
—Master of M.C.S. 1542-8, succeeding 
Godall; chaplain to John Dudley, Lord 
Warwick, and to Edward VI.; deprived of 
his bishopric in March, 1554, for his Pro- 
testantism ; v. Wilson, 85, 96. 

Harmar or Harmer, John (1594 ?-1670)}, 
Professor of Greek at Oxford.—Demy ; 
Usher of M.C.S. 1617, being succeeded in 
1626 (upon his appointment to Mastership 
of Free School at St. Albans) by John 
Langton, sometime chorister : while he was 
at St. Albans the school was visited by the 
King: while professor, September, 
1659, he appears to have been one of the 
victims of a practical joke ; a mock Patriarch 
visited the University, and he delivered a 
solemn Greek oration before him”; lost 
his emoluments at Restoration. 


I thank H. ©. for his courteous caveat 
(10 S. v. 285), and, if ever these notes are 
revised, will expunge the statement regarding 
the apparently apocryphal use by Winchester 
College, in ancient times, of a coat containing 
lilies. 


I was well aware that the Revs. H. C. 
Adams and W. J. Sawell were sometime 
Master and Usher respectively of M.C.S., 
'and have already thanked Mr. Prckrorp for 
| his information (v. 285). My notes, such as 
they are, are concerned with the School in 
relation to the * D.N.B.’, and do not pretend 
|to give a complete list of the Masters and 
| Ushers. Are they not Bloxam’s * Register 
of S. Mary Magdalen College,’ vol. iii. ? 

A. R. BAyLey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
he continued.) 


INSCRIPTIONS AT MILAN. 


Tx the small Protestant Cemetery attached 
to the Cimitero Monumentale, near the Porta 
Tenaglia, at Milan, are the following inscrip- 
tions to English-speaking persons (May, 
1905) :-— 

1. Mary Ashhurst McEuen, Philadelphia, 
1811-1900. 

2. Elizabeth, w. of Henry E. Moll, ob. 
20 March, 1898, aged 31. 

3. Eliza Mary Elkington, 0b. 27 Oct., 1897. 

4. Sophie, eldest d. of Colonel and Mrs. 
Inglefield, ob. at Milan, 11 Oct., 1897, a. 47. 

5. James Milnes Stansfield, of the Manor 
House, Flockton, 0b. 22 Feb., 1882. 

6. Harriet Elizabeth Kennard, w. of John 
Corrie, of Dunrod, Scotland, ob. at Milan, 
21 Oct., 1870. 

7. John Bardman, of Manchester, ob. 
16 Jan., 1876, at Trezzo sull’ Adda, a. 55. 

8. Elizabeth Mary, w. of Harcourt T. M. 
Marley, b. 28 April, 1836, 0b. 9 Jan., 1905. 

9. Albert Harcourt Marley, b. 30 May, 
1861, ob. 14 Dee., 1897. 

10. Margaret Kinross, b. 11 June, 1837, 
ob. in Varese, 18 Oct., 1901. 

11. Maurice Dopping Churchward, 
7 Aug., 1894, ob. 20 Aug., 1895. 

12. Rose Riddiford, ob. 2 May, 1878. 

13. Jonathan Tong, of Manchester, ob. at 
Milan, 5 June, 1881, a. 59. 

14. Louis Eugene Bell, of Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A., b. 25 Aug., 1856, 0b. 26 April, 1887. 

15. Bessie Bell Chester, b. 13 July, 1867, 
ob. 22 Aug., 1887. Erected by her husband. 

16. Leonora Whilhelmina Stuart, d. of 
the fourth Earl of Castelstuart, 0b. at Milan, 
3 May, 1899, a. 54. 

17. Henry North, M.A., priest, vicar of 
Breinton, Hereford, ob. at Milan, 28 July, 
1897, a. 53. 

18. Anne Mary Crossman, ob. 13 March, 
1868. 

19. Carlo Harris, b. in Madras, ob. in 
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Milan, a. 66, 24 Jan., 1875. 
w. Augusta. (In Italian.) 

20. Percy Southampton Bowen, Lieutenant 
57th Regiment, Royal Italian Army, b. 
26 March, 1844, ob. at Milan, 1 Feb., 1877. 

21. Constance Eva, d. of Perey and Julia 
Lauder Bowen, b. 9 Jan., 1874, ob. 18 Nov., 
1878. 

22. William H. Lee, b. 26 Dec., 1829, in 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., ob. at Milan, 
11 June, 1873. 

23. Caroline Seffert, b. 8 July, 1803, ob. 
11 May, 1901, a. 98. 

24. Georgina Sophia Torriano, 
Milan, 7 Jan., 1878, a. 84. 

25. Caroline Mary Gresley, Countess Lan- 
gosco di Langosco, b. at Lichfield, England, 
12 Dec., 1809, ob. in Milan, 18 Nov., 1902. 

26. Thomas Millerd, Captain of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Guards. Placed by his 
children. (In Italian.) Date unfortunately 
omitted in my notes. 

27. David Macdonald Smith, R.N., ob. 
at Milan, 14 April, 1890, a. 46. 

28. Alfred Henry Newman, b. in Hamburg, 
12 Aug., 1852, ob. in Milan, 22 Feb., 1876. 
(In Italian.) 

29. John Mackenzie, b. 21 March, 1795, 
ob. 3 Nov., 1882. Late of Malta and Laird 
of Glack. 

30. Major William Sugden, late 24th 
Regiment, 0b. in Milan, 25 Feb., 1895. 

31. William IKXennedy, late of Moulmein, 
Burmah, eldest s. of the late Daniel Kennedy, 
of Edinburgh, b. at Tomatin, Inverness-shire, 
11 Jan., 1842, ob. at Milan, 11 Aug., 1901. 

32. Edith Margaret Andrews, ob. 6 April, 
1901, a. 31. 

33. Charlotte, w. of Col. S. H. 8. Inglefield, 
d. of Col. Foster Coore, ob. 1 Feb., 1901, a. 76. 

34. Francis Caroline Finch-Hatton-Besley, 
of Gotton, Somerset, 0b. 26 May, 1901. 

35. Amerensia Mina Chilton, b. 18 Nov., 
1865, ob. 31 July, 1873. 

36. Francis Hoare, vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Derby, ob. 5 May, 1893, a. 60. 

37. Helen. There appears to be no further 
inscription, but the cross is much overgrown 
with ivy and weeds. 

38. Percy A. R. Hancock, b. 5 May, 1888, 
ob. 7 April, 1893. 

39. W. J. Hamilton, 
10 Feb., 1895. 

There are besides a number of interments 
with no inscriptions. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

“MARTINGALE”: ITs ErymMoLoGy.—The 
usual meaning of this word in English is “‘ an 
arrangement of straps fastened at one end 


Placed by his 


ob. at 


of Belfast, ob. 


to the reins, and at the other to the girth, 
to prevent a horse from rearing or throwing 
back his head.’’ The word came to us. 
directly from France, and occurs in Cotgrave- 
(ed. 1611), and in Rabelais, i. 67. So far is. 
the history of this word traced in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
The etymology of F. martingale is doubtless. 
obscure. 

Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Concise Dictionary ” 
derives the word from Span. almartaga, and 
suggests that martaga may be derived from 
an Arabic root rataka, to walk with short 
steps. This is Yule’s explanation. I think 
that the history of the Spanish original of the: 
French word, as shown by that eminent 
scholar Dozy, must compel us to reject the 
rataka etymology. Dozy discusses this word 
* Almartaga’ in his ‘ Glossaire’ (1869), 159. 
The Spanish word almartaga simply means a 
halter (“‘ que sirve para atar los caballos y 
mulas, y tenerlos en los pesebres, 6 llevarlos 
de una parte 4 otra,”’ Acad.). Dozy says that 
almartaga is derived from the Arabic root 
rata’a (with ’ain es the third consonant).. 
The substantive rata’ means in popular 
Arabic a stake to which to fasten an animal. 
Al-marta’a in Spanish Arabic meant “le 
licou, instrument pour retenir un cheval.” 
Ar. al-marta’a became in Spanish almartaga 
by the not uncommon change of ’ain to g. 

A. L. MAYHEw. 


Virait, ‘ Aner,’ I. 462.—A correspond- 
ence took place in The Liverpool Daily Post 
and Mercury a few months ago upon a new 
translation of one of the best-known passages. 


in Virgil. Prof. Tyrrell declares that the 
pathetic significance usually assigned to the. 
line 

Sunt lacrymze rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt 
is unwarranted, and that the poet’s meaning 
was that ‘“‘even inanimate things weep for 
us, and the works of men’s hands touch the 
heart.” 

I fail to see (perhaps I am loth to perceive), 
Prof. Tyrrell’s euthority for prescribing 
‘** inanimate things ” as a closer translation of 
rerum than the usual one of “ affairs ”’ ;. 
and why should mortalia be limited to “ the 
works of men’s hands”? Is not this a case. 
in which the spirit of poetry is in danger of 
assassination by the grammarian ? If Virgil 
did not mean that there is a constant source 
of tears in human affairs and intelligence is 
racked and bewildered by the pathos of 
mortality, then must Latin be a less affluent 
and synthetic language than I have conceived 
it to be, and something has been left unsaid 
which some later poet ought to express. It 
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will be noticed that Prof. Tyrrell’s transla- 
tion involves Virgil in the pathetic fallacy, 
an error to which that poet was not prone. 
Why does there come to mind the examina- 
tion long ago of a French class in a Scottish 
parish school—the very parish in which I am 
now writing ? The schoolmaster of the old 
Scottish type (it was long before the days of 
school boards) asked a boy to give him the 
French for love you.’ ** Je vous aime,” 
answered the lad. * Yes, that will do,” 
said the dominie, “* but I prefair j'aime vous 
as being more leeteral.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


ALBION HOTEL, ALDERSGATE STREET. 
—The Evening News of 10 March had an 
interesting note on the history of this place 
under the title of * The Last of the Taverns.’ 
The writer, in his enthusiasm, claims for it a 
greater age as a tavern than by right belongs 
to it: ‘* That is the way business has been 
done there for 150 years.” ‘‘ One little 
association of lawyers has dined here five 
times a year for 105 years without a break.” 
Neither statement is correct. By an adver- 
tisement in The Morning Chronicle for 
22 June, 1810, it is possible definitely to fix 
the date of the opening of the tavern :-— 

** Albion House, Aldersgate-street.— Messrs. John 
and Daniel Kay beg to inform their Friends and the 
Public, that they have titted up the above House 
(late the residence of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Harley) as a Tavern in a very superior stile, and 
they solicit the honour of their patronage and 
encouragement. 

This identification of the previous occupier 
is confirmed by reference to ‘ The Universal 
British Directory’ for 1790. On p. Ixxxi, 
vol. i., Aldersgate Street is given as the 
address of the Right Hon. Thos. Harley, 
M.P. for Herefordshire ; and on p. 170 the 


I believe Alderman Staples was one of its 

proprietors during the year of his Mayoralty, 

1885-6. Also I do not think I am at fault 

in identifying it as the birthplace of Mr. 

G. R. Sims. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Str THomMAs MORE SAINTED BY A BASK 
In 1666.—Sir T. More having been beatified 
by Pope Leo XIII., it is interesting to note 
what was written of him in the oldest 
known book in the Souletin dialect (which is 
still spoken in the south of French Baskland), 
namely, ‘Onsa Hilceco Bidia’ (‘The Way 
to Die Well’), by Jean de Tartas, rector of 
Arue, dedicated to the Marquess of Monein, 
and printed at Orthez, Basses Pyrénées, in 
1666. Of this book there is one copy in the 
Municipal Library at Pau, and another in 
that of Prince L. L. Bonaparte, unhappily 
transported (to the eternal disgrace of 
Europe) to Chicago. On p. 110 one reads: 

“Thomas Morus, personagé saindu batee com- 
munsqui beré adisyuider erraiten cian prouerbio, 
eta sententia eder haur, ‘Quam plurimi in hac vita 
Inferni mercari solent, cuius vel dijuidio Calum 
lucrati fuissent.’ Hanitz gendec pena, eta triuaillu 
handirequin infernia aquisitcen, eta ardiasten duté, 
eta nur, edo nahi balira, pena eta triuallu haren 
erdiaz, Paradusia, eta Celuco Erresuma, irabaz, eta 
ardiaz liroité.” 

This may be rendered as follows :— 

“'T, More, a holy personage, used commonly to 
say to his friends this beautiful proverb or sentence, 
‘Quam,’ &ce. Many people do with great pains 
and labour acquire aad cae hell, and (yet) if they 
had striven, or wished, they might have gained or 
obtained, with the half of that toil and trouble, 
Paradise, and the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The marginal reference of this anecdote is 
‘**In vita Thom. Mori. cap. 12.” As I am 
preparing for the press a reprint of this inter- 
esting book, I should be thankful to any 


friend of ‘N. & Q.’ who would say to what 
edition of the life of More the Souletin 
imitator of Axular referred, and rectify the 
letter of the Latin. 


name occurs again as Harley & Lloyd, 
merchants, 152, Aldersgate Street. 
The history of the tavern has not yet 


been written at length, but there is a notice 
of it in ‘Old and New London,’ ii. 226, in 
which some work by Timbs is quoted. Its 
celebrity for civic feasts and regimental 
dinners was gained at an early date: before 
1840 the wonderful cuisine and the plethora 
of dishes provided became famous. The 
cost of dinners was correspondingly high, 
and the extravagant entertainments given 
by Sir Wiliam Curtis, Lord Southampton, 
and others are still traditions of the house. 
The changes of proprietorship are not 
important: by 1834 John Kay only was 
carrying on the business, and by 1856 it was 
in the possession of J. & T. Staples. It now 


belongs to the London Taverns Company. 


istered (‘‘ Ibidem ”’) to a lady whom More 
accused of devoting too much attention to 
her hair, and twice more calls him a 
saint: “‘Saindu hare berac”’=this saint 
himself, and ‘‘saindu hare ’”’=this saint ; 
both in the active case, which is so great an 
ornament to Baskish syntax. 
Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 

Lievut.-GENERAL Henry HAw.ey.—This 
officer is styled ** Sir John Hawley ” through- 
out Mr. Skrine’s ‘Fontenoy’; and the 
misnomer is repeated in the review of this 
book in Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 
Then, again, Mr. Skrine gives General 


Tartas goes on with 
/some remarks about the reprimand admin- | 


Om 
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Hawley’s age as eighty at his death in March, 
1759 ; and the writer of the aforesaid review 
hazards the conjecture that in 1745 Hawley 
must have been nearer seventy than sixty. 
In my article on the ‘ Parentage of Lieut.- 
General Hawley’ at 8 S. ix. 121 I gave a 
copy of the marriage licence granted to 
General Hawley’s parents, which bears date 
“21 Jan., 1683/4.”" If the eldest son (Henry) 
was born within twelve months of his parents’ 
marriage, he would only be sixty at the 
battle of Fontenoy and seventy-four at the 
time cf his death. 

In the account of Charborough, the old 
seat of the Erle-Drax family, in Hutchins’s 
“History of Dorset’ (vol. iii.), reference is 
made to the supposed portrait of General 
Henry Hawley, the Governor of Portsmouth, 
who died in 1759. The portrait in question 
represents an officer falling in battle by the 
bursting of a grenade. Now General Henry 
Havley died in his bed, and the Charborough 
porsrait cannot be meant for him ; but there 
is very little doubt that it is a posthumous 
pidure, depicting the death of Col. Francis 
Héwley at the battle of Steinkirk in 1692. 
Ths Col. Hawley married Judith Hughes, 
hdlf-sister to General Thomas Erle, of Char- 
berough, and their eldest son was Lieut.- 
General Henry Hawley. 

CHARLES Da.ton. 


“ Tony Lumpkrn.”’—It is natural to think 
vf this name as a characteristic invention of 
she author of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
which was written in 1771 and produced in 
1773. Goldsmith is said to have been in 
Yorkshire in 1764, a visit which gave title 
to ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ Is it possible 
that he may have been at Scarborough ? 

On 16 November, 1726, Anthony Lumpkin, 
of Wisbech, and Ann Garbut, of Scarborough, 
were married by licence at the latter place. 
On 30 March, 1728, they had a son born to 
them, who was baptized by the name of 
Anthony in May following, at Scarborough, 
and buried there, 4 May, 1730. 

Dickens, we know, took notes of names 
that struck his fancy for use in future novels. 
Goldsmith may have done the same. 

W. C. 


Famity.—It may be useful to 
mention that a number of individuals bearing 
the above name are buried in Bowes Church- 
yard. Onarecent visit I noted the following: 

Thomas Kipling, d. 9 July, 1713, aged 73. 

Charles Kipling (son), d. 16 July, 1735. 
we Kipling (son of T. K.), d. 19 March, 
Richard Kipling, died 1773. 


William Kipling, died 1777. 

Jane, wife of John Kipling, d. 1864, aged 33. 
William Kipling, died 1902, aged 89. 

In the churchyard of Romaldkirk, a few 

miles distant, I noted :— 
William Kipling, died 1890, aged 78. 
John Nicholson Kipling, d. 1877, aged 64. 
William Kipling, died 1861, aged 82. 
W. E. WILson. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PLEDGE IN A BuMPER.—I shall be grateful 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who can direct us 
to any discussion of the use of the verb 
pledge in connexion with the drinking of 
healths. I am acquainted with the ety- 
mological conjectures proffered in various 
dictionaries, from Phillips, 1658, down to 
the American ‘Century Dictionary,’ in 
which the expression is variously explained 
as guaranteeing the drinker from poison or 
from assassination while drinking; but I 
want to know if the matter has anywhere 
been seriously discussed on historical evi- 
dence. The quotations collected for the 
‘New English Dictionary’ throw no light 
on the origin of the expression, and do not 
point in any way to either the anti-poison 
or the anti-assassin theory. They begin 
after 1551, and show two sub-senses: the 
earlier apparently being for a person to 
drink in response to a person who has drunk 
to him, or in following the lead of one who 
drinks to another; the latter, simply to 
drink to a person. For the former, cf. 
Shaks., ‘Hen. VIII., I. iv. 47, ‘‘ Here’s to 
your Ladiship, and pledge it, Madam” ; 
J. Howell’s Epistle Dedicatory to Cotgrave’s 
‘ Dict.,’ 1650, “* This word pleger is also taken 
to drink after one is drunk unto”; also 
Swift, ‘ Poisoning of Curll,’ ‘ Works,’ 1755, 
III. i. 149, “* Mr. Pope....very civilly drank 
a glass of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as 
civilly pledged.” Compare also Ben Jonson’s 
well-known ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes, and I will pledge with mine.” The sense 
“to drink to (the health of) a person ” I find 
doubtfully in the seventeenth century, but it 
is usual after 1700, e.g., 1718, Freethinker, 
No. 86, p. 218, “‘ Pledge us in Champagne 
and Burgundy.” It will be seen that neither 
variety of sense throws any light on the use 
of “pledge.” I cannot doubt, however, 
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that in some work dealing with drinking 
usages the early history of the custom may 
explain wherein the * pledging ”’ consisted, 


and what the drinkers * pledged’ them- | 
St. 
| 

-earried off so many in the autumn of 1759,. 


selves to. J. A. H. Murray. 
PLew.’’—Among the quotations sent in 
for the *N.E.D.’ are the following: ‘* The 
beaver-skins have fallen, according to their 
phraseology, to * plew a plug’ (Mayne Reid, 
* Scalp Hunters,’ 1851, xviii. 130). 


fetched six to eight dollars overhead ” 
(Blackwood, 1899, Jan., 40). Will any one 
who knows tell me what plew means, and 
what is the history and origin of the word ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 


QUEEN ANNA MARIA OF Spain.—I should | 


be grateful for intormation where I can find 
an authoritative statement of the date of 
birth of this second wife of Philip IV. of 
Spain and mother of Cherles IT. 

H. C. FANSHAWE. 


Royat Arms oF Spatin.—The armory 
adopted by the county of Northumberland 
consists of the arms of King Oswald of 
Northumbria, blazoned as paly of eight or 
and gules. This is also the device of the 
province of Cataluna, quartered in the 
royal arms of Spain. 
dence ? or is there an historical connexion 


with St. Oswald to account for the identity ? 
formed. 


R. Oxiver HeEstop. 


Quince FAmity.—Can any one give me 


information about the family of Quince or | 


De Quince of Berkshire or Oxfordshire ? 
Richard Troubridge, of Cavendish Street, 
married, in or betore 1755, Elizabeth de 
Quince. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion about her or her family. 
Tuomas H. C. TrovuprinGe, Bt. 
66, Gloucester Gardens, W. 


JoHN or St. Kirrs.—Edward 
Earle, of Totnes, married Mary, daughter 


of Timothy Hare, of St. Kitts, and had two | 
sons: Henry, of age in 1723, and Timothy, | 


born in 1704. Henry married Margaret 
Gladwin, and from his will, dated 4 Decem- 
ber, 1735, registered 19 January following, 
he appears to have died et St. Kitts in poor 


circumstances, leaving such property as he. 
had to his wife, her heirs, executors, adminis- , 


trators, and assigns. He had, however, an 
annuity of 200/. per annum under his uncle 
Timothy Hare’s will. 

Was John Earle, of St. Kitts—baptized 


at St. Mary Cayon, 14 May, 1722; married | 
Elizabeth Burt, 20 December, 1745; died 


** Each | 
beaver-plew of full-grown animal or ‘ kitten ’ | 


Is this a mere coinci- 
have never met with an instance of the plae 


of apoplexy, 10 November, 1771—the som 
of the above Henry Earle ? 

Mary Earle, of St. Kitts, who married 
Henry Berkeley, and ‘ Miss” Earle, of 
Ixitts, who died of the sickness that 


and who was no doubt the ‘‘ Anne” Earle. 
buried on 3 October in that year, were of the: 
same generation as John, and may have been 
his sisters. Henry W. Pook, Col. 
COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES. —In_ the 
parish register of Tawstock, North Devon, 
between the records of a marriage performed 
by Justice Champneys on 17 Dec., 1657, 
and of one celebrated on 16 March of the 
same year (O.S8.), In Tawstock Church, 
by John Ridley, Rector of the same,”’ I find 
the following note: ‘ 20th December, 1657, 
did putt an end to the publique order sbout 
Marriages.” I shall be glad to be informed 


how an end had been put to the order about. 
“marriages, by which I presume the wiiter 


referred to the Act of 24 August, 1453. 
Burn in his * History of the Parish Register 
in England’ says: * The Act was confirmed 
in 1656, except so much as declares no otirer 
marriage to be valid,” which is not the sane 


thing as the statement in the register. 


Further, I should like to know where tie 
marriages were performed by justices, as I 


being named where the marriage was per 


In the register I have mentioned I have 
as usual, met with strange names ; but one 
oceurs there which in my transcription and 
examination of Devon registers, I have 
found only once before, namely, Ananias. 

THos. WAINWRIGHT. 


Garton INscription.—There is an inscrip- 
tion on the base of the urn at the Town Hall, 
Gatton (the proverbial ‘ rotten borough,” 
with Sarum, of England): ‘* H.M. dolus. 
malus abesto,” 1765. Can any of your 
readers give an interpretation ? 

Tuos. FISHER. 

SrouGHTON Botrries.—Since some thirty- 
five years ago or so, the expression “ standing 


like a Stoughton bottle ” (stupidly immobil e 


has been a family “ gag”? with me, and 
have heard it occasionally elsewhere. The 
first attribution of it I ever heard was in the 
early seventies, told of anactor playing the 
hero of an English comedy, the name of which 
I forget, to a small and very apathetic 
audience. His epilogue words were some- 
thing like, “‘ Well, I am happy at last ; and 
so are you, Frank; and so are you, Nelly = 


| 
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and so, I think, are our good friends the 
audience.”’ But he substituted, ‘‘ And so are 
we all, except those —— fools who have 
been sitting, like a row of Stoughton bottles, 
in front of the footlights the whole evening.” 
I should much like to know what these 
articles are, but can find no trace of them 
nor any one who knows. 

Forrest MorGaAn. 


NaTHAN ROTHSCHILD AND WATERLOO.— 
That excellent writer on Anglo-Judaica, Mr. 
Luden Wolf, describes at some length in 
The Jewish World (15 June) the transmission 
of tae great news through the agents of 
Nathan Rothschild. Briefly, Mr. Wolf's 
propcsition is that the information was at 
one? made known to the Government, and 
the dea that it was “ used for speculative 
purjoses is very largely an exaggeration.” 
He dso dismisses as an “* absolutely fantastic 
legnd”” the hitherto accepted statement 
tha the great speculator was present at the 
batle. 

The story is told with the greatest detail by 
Frederick Martin The Bankers of the 
Rd Shield’ in ‘Stories of Banks and 
Bunkers,’ 1865), and it is difficult to realize 
tlat we have to dismiss as wrong in many 
particulars an historical episode that had at 
last the support of reasonable probability. 

Perhaps Mr. Wolf will be induced to give us 
hn these pages references to the authorities 
br his disbelief, and in the general discussion 
of the question we shall also, perhaps, learn 
the source of the assailed story. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
{Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s account. of the 
manner in which his grandfather learnt the news 
is printed at 9S. xi. 286.] 


OF THE Round TABLE.—Where 
is to be found any information with respect 
to this quasi-Masonic order ? Is it ‘still in 
existence ? ANDREW OLIVER. 


GaspaR Bontnvus.—Can any one give 
information as to a painter of this name, 
and say where any of his works are to be 
found ? F. B. Patmer. 

29, Bryanston Square, W. 

[You do not mean G. Bonini ?] 


Acts xxix.: Lost CuHaprer.—In_ the 
British Ecclesia, No. 9, is printed what is 
called the lost chap. xxix. of the Acts of the 
Apostles, containing twenty-six verses. It 
is there said that it was discovered by C. 8. 
Lounoni in Constantinople, and that an 
“interleaved *’ English translation of it, 
from the Greek, is found in his book of 
“Travels in Turkey and Greece,’ published 


by Longmans, 1801. Can any 1eader oblige 
me with accurate information about these 
Acts? Is there such a book as Lounoni’s 
‘Travels’ ? What is the real age of these 
Acts ? They are not mentioned in Hone’s 
long list of Apocryphal writings. Are they 
@ modern fabrication ? What books men- 
tion them ? I de not find them in Calmet, 
nor in Lardner, &e. D. J. 


Joun Hoy.—Can any one give me infor- 
mation respecting John Hoy, the proprietor 
of Searle’s or Serle’s Coffee-House in Serle 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? He died in 
1804, and was a Catholic. TIVERTON. 


‘ New York Times’: ‘ CHRISTIAN UNION.’ 
—With the exception of one or two volumes 
of the first named these papers are not in the 
British Museum. Where could I see the 
volumes for 1872 and 1873? Could one of 
your American readers kindly help me ? 

L. L. K. 


‘Dignity or Man.”’—Who first used, or 
brought into general notice, the phrase 
dignity of man” ? Wie Me - 


CocKROACHES TO DESTROY VERMIN.—I 
have lately been told that cockroaches were 
sometimes introduced, by the sackful, into 
ships for the purpose of destroying such 
things as bugs and fleas. Is there any truth 
in this statement ? and if so, is this practice 
still followed BaccuHus. 


HORSE-SHOEING IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN* 
TURY.—Where can I find an illustration of a 
machine used in the sixteenth century for 
confining horses when being shod ? 

Joun T. Pace. 


Sra-Urcuin.—I am anxious to learn the 
provincial names given to the common sea- 
urchin (Echinus sphera). What is it usually 
called on the coast of Dorset, Devon, Corn- 
wall, and other counties? I should also 
like to know of any folk-lore which relates 
to it. The traditional beliefs of our fisher- 
men in connexion with their business have 
been little studied, I think. Their theories 
with regard to the “* common objects of the 
seashore ’’ seem to have been quite neglected. 


BuRIAL-GROUNDS AND CATHEDRALS: 


THEIR CONSECRATION.—By what historical 
authority is it possible to consecrate burial- 
grounds under the Anglican Church ? Is it 
a fact that there is no record of the consecra- 
tion of the older cathedrals MrpicuLus. 
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Ueplics. 
SNAKES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(10 S. v. 428, 473.) 

THE story of the South African snake 
which hangs from the bough of a tree and 
strikes with fatal effect at passers-by is to 
be found, with variations, in most parts of 
the world where there are tree-snakes. In 
Anson’s * Voyage round the World,’ 1744, 
it is said that the island of Quibo, on the 
Pacific coast of Panama, not only abounds 
in tigers, but : 
®*the Spaniards, too, informed us that there was 
often found in the woods a most mischievous serpent, 
ealled the flying snake, which they said darted itself 
from the boughs of trees on either man or beast that 
came Within its reach; and whose sting they believed 
to be inevitable death.” aa 

This story would appear to be strongly 
confirmed by a fatal accident said to have 
happened, also in Central America, during the 
unfortunate expedition of 1770, in which 
Nelson took part, against the Spanish in 
Nicaragua. It is thus related in Southey’s 
* Life of Nelson :— 

“The men had to march through woods almost 
impassable. One of the men was bitten under the 
eye by a snake which darted upon him from the 
hough of a tree. He was unable to proceed from 
the violence of the pain; and when, after a short 
while, some of his comrades were sent back to assist 
him, he was dead, and the body already putrid.” 
What foundation there was for this part of 
the story I know not, but the sequel throws 
considerable doubt on the credibility of the 
whole :— 

“Nelson himself narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
He had ordered his hammock to be slung under 
some trees, being excessively fatigued, and was 
sleeping, when a monitory lizard passed across his 
face. The Indians happily observed the reptile, 
and, knowing what it indicated, awoke him. He 
started up, and found one of the deadliest serpents 
ot the country coiled up at his feet.” 

The philanthropic lizard running over 
Nelson’s face to warn him that a deadly 
serpent was comfortably sharing his ham- 
mock warns the reader also that little trust 
ean be placed in Southey’s critical faculty, 
in zoological matters at least. But this is 
not all :— 

**He suffered from poison of another kind: for 
drinking at a spring in which some boughs of the 
manchineel had been thrown, the effects were so 
severe as, in the opinion of some of his friends, to 
inflict a lasting injury on his constitution.” , 
This pert of the story is very suspicious. 
Putting aside the possibility of this man- 
chineel-poisoning of the water, we find that 
within a fewdays Nelson wasill with dysentery, 


and that within a fortnight he had been 
carried to the coast and was on board ship 
again, invalided presumably with dysentery. 
Some months afterwards, on sick leave at 
home, he was ‘ still suffering from the fatal 
effect of the West Indian climate.” Over 
1,400 men, out of 1,800 sent on this expe- 
dition, had perished, nearly all from disease, 
apparently in less than a month. 

Now the whole story—the snakes, the 
monitory lizard, the manchineel—gives me 
the impression that Southey had obtained it 
at second hand from some_inaginative 
survivors of the expedition, and inserted it 
in his narrative to give local colour. My 
personal experience of countries where 
“flying snakes” are likely to be fownd is 
confined to Southern India and Buma. 
In the former country the story attsches 
itself to a beautiful, harmless, and gntle 
snake, Dryophis (formerly Passerita) nyct- 
erizans. It is of a delicate green cobur, 
growing to nearly six feet, of which thetail 
is four-tenths, so slender as to be not nore 
than finger-thick, with a very thin neck ind 
a long head tapering to a sharp-poined 
snout. It is known to Englishmen as te 
* eye-snake,” from the habit attributed to 
it of hanging from a bough and striking t 
the eye of passers-by. Accounts vary as o 
whether the person struck loses his life ¢ 
only his eye. The foundation, such as it i, 
for this story is probably that the snake x 
able to retract the forepart of its body int« 
two or three parallel folds, and, letting these 
spring out, dart its jaws suddenly on the 
lizard or small bird that comes within reach. 

In Southern India this harmless snake is 
known to natives only as “* patcha pambu ” 
(green snake) or mtikke pambu ” (snout 
snake). I have a vague idea of having once 
heard of an almost fatal accident from the 
tree-vipers which are plentiful in the jungles 
of Southern India, but I certainly never 
heard of any wicked habits attributed to 
them. Their poison is not nearly so virulent 
as that of the three or four true Thanato- 
phidia of India, still they are venomous ; and 
yet it is to the harmless Dryophis that is 
attributed all the mischief they might do 
—only they do not. Like other snakes, 
they devote their attention to getting their 
living, and not to unprofitably molesting 
passers-by. Accidents happen from all the 
venomous snakes, but I maintain that they are 
always accidents, the snake being either 
frightened or defending himself—in fact, not 
being able to get away from real or imagined 
danger. 

The whole subject of snakes is so inter- 
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woven with fable and fallacy, with traces of 
primitive serpent-worship and with modern 
serpent-hatred, that only those who study 
snakes scientifically have any chance of 
divesting themselves of the craving for the 
marvellous which distorts even what may 
be seen. In India it is the English, and in a 
less degree the town natives who are possessed 
by prejudice and fallacy in regard to snakes ; 
the country folk are almost entirely free 
from them. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


Perhaps the following little incident is 
worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

On Sunday, 3 April, 1898, a few of us sat 
enjoying the grateful shade within the stoop 
at Dixon’s Hotel, in the large central square 
at Mafeking. Suddenly, on the opposite 
side of the great market-place, there appeared 
the tall form (he stands 6 ft. 3}in. in his 
socks) of the then rector, the Rev. William 
Haye Weekes, now the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Kimberley. Arrayed in _ his 
cassock, he was waving aloft in a most 
excited manner, as he jumped about with 
amazing agility, what appeared in the 
distance to be an assegai. The explanation 
came presently. The little church at Mafe- 
king, dedicated to St. John (afterwards 
almost destroyed by the Boers), was situated 
just round a corner. It happened to be 
Sunday-school time, and it seems that on 
entering the edifice the gallant cleric—whose 
devotion and courage, during the long siege 
shortly afterwards, deservedly won for him 
the admiration of the world—discovered, 
coiled beneath a seat upon which a little girl 
‘sat, an immense snake. To seize a church- 
warden’s staff and “ go for ”’ the reptile was 
the work of a moment. But the creature, 
thus disturbed, glided between the rector’s 
legs, and made rapidly for the open square— 
Weekes followed, and it was the battle royal 
between the two we had witnessed, although 
distance and dust combined had prevented us 
from observing the serpent itself. I am 
thankful to say he soon succeeded in knock- 
ing the snake on the head. Harry Hens. 


I can remember the engraving mentioned 
by O. It is entitled ‘ Boa Constrictor seizing 
a Government Messenger ’—an enormous 
python lifting a horseman from his saddle, 
whilst his companions are fleeing in terror. 

Let me refer your readers to ‘ The Romance 
of Natural History,’ First Series, by P. H. 
Gosse (1863). JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


I am greatly obliged to O. for his reference 
to ‘The Last Journals of Dr. Livingstone,’ 


but he will pardon me, I hope, for saying 
that his quotations from that work are no 
reply to my request for confirmation of the 
assumed fact that the mamba is in the habit 
of attacking persons without aggression on 
their part. I said that I had heard of a case 
in which a rider who got between a mamba 
and her nest had been attacked, and the 
first quotation given by O. justifies the fact. 
No doubt the poor girl and the Arab also got 
between the hole or nest and the mamba, 
who was sunning herself or himself, and they 
suffered terribly in consequence. 

In O.’s second quotation the snake there 
named, the bubu, is not a mamba at all. 
It seems to be a kind known in the Zulu 
country, and not in Natal; it is called by 
the natives “ hlonhlo-hlonhlo ” (pronounced 
nearly ‘slonslo-slonslo”’), and its habit is 
to spring into the air and come down with 
fatal effect upon its victim’s head. A friend 
of mine saw two Zulu girls killed by one, and 
he fortunately shot the snake. 

The reference to the python taking a man 
off his horse may or may not be true ; certain 
it is that the Kaffirs in my time had tales about 
very large pythons. The largest I saw and 
measured, when dead, was 22 ft. 1 in. long. 
We had plenty of puff adders in Natal about 
the size O. mentions. F. CLayTon. 

Morden. 


MAYNARDS OF CuRRIGLAS (10 S. v. 185).— 
Permit me to supplement the above note, 
and to indicate further the relationship 
between the families of Maynard and Denny. 

In stating that Samuel Maynard was the 
only son of Sir Boyle Maynard, of Curriglas, 
co. Cork, I overlooked the fact that there 
was a second son, Barry Maynard, who 
married in 1703 Ursula Coningsby, first 
cousin of Thomas, Earl of Coningsby. There 
was no issue of this marriage. 

Sir Boyle Maynard had three daughters : 

1. Angel Maynard, who married Col. 
Digby Foulke, from whom descended the 
earls of Bantry, Sir Chamberlen Walker, 
M.D., Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
Dr. Chamberlen Walker (10 8. iii. 428). 

2. Catherine Maynard, who married Barry 
Denny, son of Edward Denny, of Castle 
Lyons, co. Cork, and Lady Catherine Barry. 
Their daughter Anne Denny married the 
Rev. Maurice O’Conor, and had issue Jane 
O’Conor, who married the Rev. Barry Denny. 
Their first son, Sir Barry Denny (lst Bt.), 
married Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Denny 
and Agnes Blennerhassett. (From this 
marriage the present family of Dennys of 
Tralee are descended.) From their second 
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son, the Rev. Maynard Denny, descend the 
Collingwood Dennys. Their daughter 
Ursula married Samuel Morris, and had 
two sons: 1. Col. Sir George Morris, Usher 
of the Black Rod of the Order of St. Patrick ; 
2. Samuel Morris, whose daughter Georgina 
married Lloyd Henry, 7th Marquis of 
Ruvigny, 13th Marquis of Raineval. 

3. Mary Maynard, who married in 1673 
Col. Edward Denny, of Tralee Castle, M.P., 
son of Sir Arthur Denny and Lady Ellen 
Barry. Their son Col. Denny, M.P., married 
in 1699 the Lady Letitia, daughter and 
coheiress of Thomas, Earl of Coningsby. 
Their first daughter Catherine married 
William Sprigge, of Cloneroe, King’s County, 
M.P., and had issue Mary Sprigge, who 
married Sir Lawrence Parsons, Bt., from 
whom descend the Earls of Ross. Their 
second daughter Mary Denny married Col. 
John Blennerhassett, of Ballyseedy, ‘* Father 
of the Irish House of Commons.” From 
their first son John Blennerhassett descend 
the family of Jemmett Browne of Rivers- 
town, co. Cork, and from the second son 
Arthur the Barons Headley and the Tisdalls 
of Charlesfort, co. Meath. 

The children of Col. Edward Denny and 
Lady Letitia Coningsby were: 1. Rev. 
Barry Denny; 2. Sir Thomas Denny (both 
above named); 3. Col. Arthur Denny, who 
married the Lady Arabella Fitzmaurice (**the 
admirable Lady Arabella Denny’). who 
founded the Magdalen Asylum, Leeson 
Street, Dublin. Their only daughter, Letitia 
Denny, married Col. Rowland Bateman, of 
Oakpark; and their daughter Elizabeth 
Bateman married Col. James Crosbie, from 
whom are descended the Crosbies of Bally- 
heigue Castle. C. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN (10 8S. v. 
489).—Queen Christina’s book was called 
“ Ouvr. de loisir, ou Maximes et Sentences : 
Réflexions sur la Vie et les Actions d’Alex- 
andre; Mém. de ma Vie.’ These appear in 
the ‘Mémoires’ of Archenholz, published 
et Amsterdam 1751-9. Archenholz was 
librarian to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
and it was from his memoirs that Lacombe, 
D’Alembert, and Renouard compiled their 
works on Queen Christina, the former adding 
to a collection of ber real letters a continua- 
tion of which he alone was the author. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowtield, Reading. 


VOWELS ON MoNnuMENTs (10 S. v. 169, 
374, 414).—A full account of the use of the 
seven Greek vowels as a Gnostic invocation 
is given in ‘ Egyptian Magic,’ by E. A. Wallis 


Budge, Keeper of Antiquities in the British 
Museum (1899), at pp. 57, 58, 177, 178, 
which may be summarized thus : they con- 
tained all the names of God; they were a 
powerful spell ; they form a name in which 
are contained all names, all lights, and alk 
powers. See also Revelation i. 8, “I am 
Alpha and Omega.”” B. WI-MsHuRsT. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Friacs (10 8S. v. 469).—H. T. C. would, T 
think, find it of special interest to consult 
“Flags of the World: their History, 
Blazonry, and Associations; from the 
Banner of the Crusader to the Burgee of 
the Yachtsman; Flags, National, Colonial, 
and Personal; the Ensigns of Mighty 
Empires ; the Symbols of Lost Causes. By 
F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A.” 

J. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL. 


“Duma ” (108. v. 426, 472).—I am not in 
agreement with Mr. A. L. MAYHEW about. 
the derivation of this word. Whether the 
Scandinavian Domr and the Slav Duma 
spring from the same root is not exactly the 
question which I take up, although, to my 
thinking, the root is to be found in the 
Sanskrit (Max Miiller, ‘ Science of Thought ’). 
The Slav or Russian meaning of the word is. 
thought, and to this meaning it is strictly 
limited. The Duma is a council of thinkers. 
(of opinion), ponderers. The word has. 
grown up from two roots: of the first the 
consonanteal sound alone is retained; the 
second is to be found in wm, the Russian for 
the capacity of the mind; Sanskrit mna, 
whence also the Russo-Slav mnit, to think, 
opine. 

My chief point, however, is this: the 
Duma was entirely unknown in Russia 
before the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who 
first established a Duma, or council of the 
leading Boyars and other notebles about his. 
person, in 1572. The word itself does not 
oceur in Russian history of the period when 
Seandinavian influence predominated at 
Novgorod and at Kief. Nestor did not 
employ the term ; he could not have known 
it. 

The Duma assembled in the Tsar’s own 
chamber, in the Golden Hall of the Kremlin, 
or in the vestibule of the same. From 1572 
to the time of Peter the Great the formula. 
of the Duma was: “ The Tsar has directed, 
and the Boyars have [by his command] 
decreed,” &e. 

The Scandinavian institution of the Ice- 
landiec Domr was therefore never introduced. 
into Russia, and the Russian Duma cannot. 
possibly be of this origin. 
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It is very probable that the Greeks con- 
ferred the name of Russ on the Variags or 
Varengs, and that the Slavs, who bore only 
local names according to their situations, 
finally accepted it; but the derivation is 
still a moot point. It may be observed by 
the way that the vulgar pronunciation has 
ever been ‘ Rassia”’ (for ‘‘ Rossia’’)*; I 
speak from a familiar acquaintance with the 
vernacular. In ras there is an acceptation 
of a sense of scattering ; and the Slavs were 
indeed scattered. Ros also in the Slav 
tongue implies distribution idti v ros, to go 
in scattered, separate form. But as yet we 
can only speculate on rus, ros, and ras. 

RoBERT MICHELL. 

Calenic, Truro. 


LomMBARD StrEET, No. 1 (10 8S. v. 406).— 
Of the buildings on this site preceding that 
erected by Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smith in 


1838 not very much is known. Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price (“Handbook of London Bankers,’ | 
p- 79) informs us that Sir Charles Raymond, | 
Bt., started a bank in 1778 under the style | 
of Raymond, Harley, Webber & Co., at 
George Street, Mansion House, but in 1789 | 
it became extinct. From The Morning 
Chronicle of 26 May, 1797, I am able to add 
a little to this. 

It is there announced that at Garraway’s 
on 12 June there would be offered the lease- | 
hold ‘Banking House and Mercantile 
Residence ” et George Street, in the occupa- 
tion of Harley, Cameron & Son, ‘‘ who 
would give immediate possession.” The 
property “ was uniformly erected with wings, 
suitable office, spacious court-yard with 
standing for two carriages, stabling for four 
horses, and arched vaults”; the whole 
occupying “a tront of about 90 feet and an 
extensive depth.” The household furniture, 
fittings, horses, coaches, cellar of wine, &c., 
“the property of Mr. Charles Cameron,” 
were to be sold on the premises at the same 
date. 

In addition to these advertisements the 
name of Harley, Cameron & Co. appears as 
bankers at George Street in the Directories 
of 1790 and 1794. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mepicat Coroner (10 8. v. 489).—Was 
not Wakley, the founder and editor of The 
Lancet, the first medical coroner? In any 
case, Wakley was evidently in Ingoldsby’s 
mind when he called a “‘ medical crowner ” 
“a queer sort of thing,” for in another poem, 
‘The Brothers of Birchington,’ he is intro- 


* © Roussia” has never been heard in the country 
although the adjective is “‘ Rouski.” 


duced by name as holding an inquest om 
the body of the monk whose soul had been 
transferred to the infernal regions by mistake: 
a case of ‘‘ mistaken identity ” on the part 
of “Old Nick.” Wakley’s name is, of 
course, wrongly pronounced by St. Thomas. 
a Becket, who cannot be expected to trouble- 
himself about such mundane trifles as. 
modern proper names. 
J. Foster PALMER. 

Henry Atvarez, 8.J.: Henry ALWAYy 
(10 S. iv. 126, 374).—A further indication 
that these names represent one person is to- 
be found in the fact that Henry Alway was. 
in Rome 19 Jan., 1564, when he signed a. 
testimonial in favour o. Thomas Sackville 
(Cath. Ree. Soe., ii. 3). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

DoncasteR WEATHER-RimME (10 S. ve 
407, 456).—Mr. Preacock’s communication 
at the first reference is most valuable, as it 
will have secured in your pages a permanence: 
which local conditions have denied. Potterie 
Carr is, except in name, a carr no longer,. 
the extensive operations of the Great Northern 
Railway Company having left the land almost 


as dry as ordinary agricultural land. The 


decoy which once existed there is perpetuated 


by a signal-box known es the ‘ Decoy ” 


cabin. Not only wild duck, but wading 
birds such as the heron, were at one time to- 
be seen there. Now there is no place for 
them. 

There is no doubt that a tremendous. 
downfall and inundation would be necessary 
in order to induce such birds to revisit 
Potteric Carr ; and when such an occurrence 
takes place, those who may remember this. 
old rime will have just cause to fear “ some- 
thing waur.”” When I wandered over this 
carr a few weeks ago, after heavy rain, I was 
very much surprised to find the soil hard, 
firm, and unyielding, where fifteen years ago- 
the footprints were immediately filled with 
water. E. G. B. 


Irun, Spain (10 S. v. 470).—Is not the 
foot-note a joke, poking fun at conjectural 


Tom TxHums’s First APPEARANCE IN 
Lonpon (108. v. 385, 454).—In the numerous. 
notes on this celebrity I have not seen 
mentioned a curious book (copiously illus- 
trated, in paper covers) by P. T. Barnum, 
This had a very large sale in England, and 
explained the devices by which he imposed 
upon the public, both European and American 
—the fabrication of mermaids; the exhibi- 
tion of an old negress Joice Heth purporting: 
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to have been the nurse of Washington; and | 
his finding out Tom Thumb. He admits | 
him to have been the smallest child he had | 
ever seen, but it is evident that he was one> 
of the sharpest, and did credit even to his 
tutor. This pamphlet enjoyed a_ wide 
circulation about 1854. 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


I have a cabinet photograph by J. B. 
Currie, 16, Edgware Road, Hyde Park, of 
Tom Thumb sitting on a chair, placed on a 
table. Mr. Barnum (wearing a moustache) 
is beside him. I have endorsed the photo- 
graph 1843, because when I bought it, some 
years ago, there was an announcement 
attached to the sample displayed at the 
photographer’s shop, that it was taken in 
1843—I presume by the proprietor. 


SEDDON Famity (10 8. v. 470).—Richard 
Seddon’s parents lie buried in Eccleston 
parish churchyard, near St. Helens. There 
are two tombstones giving particulars of 
various members of the family, but I do not 
recall any uncles. Possibly the vicar, the 
Rev. B. 8. Clarke, M.A., could give some 
information. 


** EGOTELES ”’ (10 S. v. 488).—There is a 
critical edition of ‘The Pardoner and the 
Frere,’ by Prof. F. J. Child, in his ‘ Four 
Old Plays,’ 1848. Egoteles is there said to 
be “apparently a misprint for egetoles, 
edge-tools.” This explanation is accepted 
by Mr. J. S. Farmer in his ‘ Dramatic 
Writings of J. Heywood,’ 1905, where he 
prints “no staves nor edge-tools,” without 
even a foot-note to tell us that the reading 
is conjectural. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


This word looks as if it were intended for 
-Egotheles (aiyoOjXas), Caprimulgus, goat- 
sucker. See the story told by William 
‘Turner in 1544: 

** When I was in Switzerland I saw an aged man 
who fed his goats upon the mountains, which I had 
gone upintent on search of plants: lasked him whether 
he knew a bird of the size of a Weru/a, blind in the 
daytime, keen of sight at night, which in the dark 
is wont to suck goats’ udders, so that afterwards 
the animals go blind. Now he replied that he 
himself had seen many in the Swiss mountains 
fourteen years before, that he had suffered many 
losses from those very birds; so that he had once 
had six she-goats blinded by Caprimu/gi, but that 
one and all they now had flown away from Switzer- 
land to Lower Germany, where nowadays they did 
not only steal the milk of she-goats, making them 
go blind, but killed the sheep besides. And on my 
asking the bird’s name, he said that it was called 
the Paphus, otherwise the Priest. But possibly 
that aged man was jesting with me. Yet whether 


he was jesting, or spoke gravely, still I have no 


other German name than what he gave me for 
Caprimu/gus. Tf there be any then who have in 
readiness a better ora fitter name than this, let them 
it."—* Turner on Birds,’ edited by A. 
(Cambridge, 1903), p. 49. 

Turner’s challenge, I need scarcely say, 
has long been answered. One of the 
German names for the goatsucker is Ziegen- 
melker. ANPIEL. 


This is certainly a ghost-word as it stands. 
But the fifteenth-century scribes constantly 
write o like e, ande like o. The right reading 
is egetoles, an inferior spelling of eggetoles, the 
M.E. form of edge-tools.’”? The N.E.D.’ 
duly gives edge-tool as the old form of 
‘‘edged tools.”” The sense is that “it is a 
good thing they had neither staves nor 
weapons, or there might have been harm 
done.” WALTER W. SKEAT. 

[Mr. WatterR JERROLD and H. K. St. J. 8. are 
also thanked for replies. } 


“ Roan”: Erymoiocy (108. v. 425)" 
—I suppose it is not possible that the West 
Yorkshire farmers’ derivation of this word 
can have anything to do with the fact. 
They talk (or used to do) of a rowan (roan) 
horse as a horse that has a colour approach- 
ing that of rowan berries; and they gave 
me the idea that they supposed this to be 
the meaning of the word just as ** chestnut ” 
meant a horse of the colour of a horse- 
chestnut. Need I say, for South-Country 
readers, that the rowan is the mountain 
ash ? It competes with the ivy for the third 
place in the well-known rime :— 

The oak, and the ash, and the bonny rowan tree, 
They all do grow in the North Countree. 
H. SNowpEN Warp. 


Sir Joun (10 8. iv. 145, 214).— 
In a‘ History of Norfolk,’ written by William 
White in 1845, I find the following reference 
to Sir John Fastolff, or Fastolf, or Falstaff, 
of Caistor Castle :-— 


“Sir John Fastolff, born at Caistor or Yarmouth, 
in 1378 erected Caistor Castle. In early life he 
entered upon a brilliant military career. Having 
received an appointment under the English regency 
in France, he signalized himself by many acts of 
bravery during a forty years’ campaign. In the 
course of this period he was made, in the field of 
battle, knight-banneret, a baron of France, Knight 
of the Garter, marshal of the regent’s household, 
the King’s lieutenant in Normandy, and progres- 
sively appointed to various other oftices. After his 
return to Caistor, he was constantly exercised in 
acts of hospitality, munificence, and charity ; be- 
came a founder of religious and other edifices, a 
generous patron of learning, an encourager of piety, 
and a benefactor to the poor. Yet this truly great 
and eminent character es by a quibble on the 


name, been by hypercritics supposed the Sir 
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John Falstaff which our immortal bard Shakspeare 
has exhibited in the various characters of an old, 
humorous, vapouring, cowardly, lewd, lying, and 
necessitous debauchee, who was constantly lounging 
about Prince Henry’s Court. Never were two 
characters more strongly and distinctly contrasted. 
When Prince Henry was degrading his high birth 
by associating with a Falstaff, the Norfolk hero was 
honourably employed, fighting the battles of his 
country in France. Fastolff was heir to large 
estates, and afterwards immensely rich. The 
poetical Falstaff was nearly three score years of age 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, A.p. 1403; when the 
historic Fastolff was not more than twenty-five. 
The former ended his career soon after Prince 
Henry ascended the throne—the latter survived 
Henry V. no less than thirty-seven years, and died 
at Caistor in 1459.” 

From the foregoing it would appear that 
the Norfolk hero was not the man who was 
immortalized by Shakespeare. 

Any further light on this subject would be 
very highly appreciated by me. 

Baron SETON OF ANDRIA. 

Seton Cottage, Great Yarmouth. 


“Guia Aucustr” (10 8. v. 408, 499).— 
See ‘Gule,’ sb. (2) in the ‘N.E.D.’? The 
etymologies are all worthless, as is there 
shown. The W. gwyl is merely the Lat. 
uigilia done into Welsh, and the Irish spelling 
is feil. The W. gwyl was an attempt at 
explaining gula by popular etymology ; 
gula Augusti (origin unknown) occurs as 
early as 1204 (Ducange), and was spelt 
gule, goule, in Old French. 

What Vallancey is capable of saying 
respecting Old Irish is almost beyond belief. 
On his own showing, he does not know 
whether his pretended cul or gul began with 
acor ag; and he clearly did not know 
that the W. gw represents an Indo-Ger- 
manic w. 

The incredible legend about the Latin 
form gula furnishes the clearest evidence as 
to the absence of all knowledge of the origin 
of the word, and the futility of discussing it. 
When it comes to guessing, no one will accept 
@ny one’s guess except his own. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


BARNES: ORIGIN OF THE NAME (10 S. v. 
308, 352, 472).—The derivation of the place- 
name Berniéres cannot be given with cer- 
tainty, but a consideration of analogous 
words may lead to a plausible explanation. 
The well-known Norman family of De 
Redvers or Rivers was called in official 
documents De Ripariis, and sometimes De 
Ripuariis or De Riveriis. According to 


Huet, ‘ Origines de la Ville de Caen,’ which is 
‘quoted by De Magny in his ‘ Nobiliaire de 
Normandie,’ this name is derived from a 
seigneury lying about four leagues from 


Caen called Reviers, or, in Latin, Ripuarie, 
an adjectival form which denotes its situa- 
tion on the banks of several streams. The 
Counts de Reviers de Mauny still represent 
one of the principal families of Normandy. 
As I showed at the last reference, the name 
of Berners was latinized as De Bernariis, 
and the seigneury of Berniéres would there- 
fore be called Bernarie. This is probably 
derived from an adjectival form of berne, 
an old Norman-French word of which the 
history is given by Prof. Skeat in his valuable 
work ‘The Place-Names of Hertfordshire,’ 
1904, p. 60. The meaning of this word is 
**a brim, edge, bank, or slope,” and it was 
adapted from the Dutch berm, which is 
closely related to the English brim. The 
meaning of Bernarie or Berniéres would 
therefore be of @ similar nature to Riparie or 
Reviers, and the word would be akin to the 
English name Barnet. Another analogous 
name is Ferrers, in Latin De Ferrariis, which 
is now represented by Ferriéres, the name of 
a seigneury and village in Normandy. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“ MINININ,” A SHELL (10 8S. v. 449, 497). 
—I forgot to mention in my account of this 
word that it is accented on the first syllable. 
The Kincardineshire dialect is more like the 
Aberdeenshire than the Forfarshire, and the 
word is not known to several people con- 
versant with the latter. I have never heard 
the word outside Stonehaven itself, though 
the shell occurs at Bervie. Gaelic is not 
now spoken on that part of the coast ; and 
there seems no possibility of a connexion 
with Spanish, as all intercourse with 
Spaniards has been confined to the west 
coast, so far as I am aware. The word 
may possibly occur in print, as I was once 
told by a native of the town that he had got 
a prize, offered by The People’s Friend, for 
the best necklace of natural objects, with 
one composed of these shells. ‘ 

May I add, in support of my assertion 
that Norse influence is strong on that coast, 
that I have heard Stonehaven children say, 
in claiming anything, “ That ’s till me,” 
meaning “ That ’s mine,” which recalls Old 
Norse. Compare upp 4 skip til Snaekdlfs ” 
(Njala), “ up on Snowcolf’s ship.” 

GEORGE W. Murray. 
1, Castlebar Road, Ealing, W. 


In my reply, for ‘western’ read 
“ eastern,’ as I meant to write. In 
the valuable ‘Irish-English Dictionary 
of the Rev. Patrick §S. Dinneen (Dublin, 


1904) one finds min meaning “ small, little.” 
E. 8. Dopeson. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
v. 408).—The lines beginning “1 will go 
forth ‘mong men ” will be found in the closing 
scene of Alexander Smith’s * A Life Drama.’ 
ALEX. P. STEVENSON. 


MaAcatLay ON THE THAMES (10S. v. 489). 
—The quotation from chap. ix. of Macaulay's 
* History * should read— 

“in that beautiful valley through which the 
Thames, not yet detiled by the precincts of a great 
capital, nor rising and falling with the tlow and ebb 
of the sea, rolls under woods of beech round the 
gentle hills of Berkshire.” 
The substitution of flowing for falling,” 
and the omission of the words “ flow and,” 
make nonsense of the passage, which forms 
part of a somewhat Macauleyese description 
of Lady Place, Berks. J. A. J. Houspen. 
[Mr. C. and Mr. Warrer JERROLD also 
supply the reference. | 


Rosin Hoop FRENCH (10S. v. 468).— 
There are several works by Baron Frangois 
Adolphe Loéve-Veimars the British 
Museum. One is ‘ Popular Ballads and 
Songs trom Tradition,’ &e., Paris, 1825. 
The Catalogue has a note as follows :— 

“Incomplete ; being only an appendix to a larger 
work, consisting of French trandations of poems 
from various languages.” 

There is another copy, “on vellum,” but 

whether the note applies equally to this 

copy or not I do not know without referring. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 

‘Aryan Sun-Mytus’ (10 8S. v. 429).— 
‘Aryan Sun-Myths, the Origin of Religions,’ 
is by Sarah E. Titcomb, and was published 
in 1889 by Messrs. Nims & Knight, Troy, 
New York State, an English edition being 
issued by Messrs. Kegen Paul, Triibner 
& Co. R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9 S. x. 67, 110; 
10 8S. iv. 154).—2. The torpedo or cramp 
fish.—The elegiac couplet which was quoted 
is taken from the twenty-ninth piece in the 
Epigrammata Selecta’ of Baudouin Cabil- 
liau of Ypres (1568-1652), p. 7 in ‘ Balduini 
Cabillavi Yprensis é Societate Iesu Epigram- 
mata Selecta ’ (Antwerp, 1620). 

The complete epigram is as follows :— 

Torpedo, 
Arcanas hiemes, & ceca papauera ponti 
Abdo sinu, ac celerem frigida vincla necem. 
Et tibi dicor iners torpedo sepulta veterno, 
Tam que surdo curro per ossa gelu? 

Unfortunately the four Latin verse quota- 
tions included in the query at 9S. x. 67 have 
been omitted from the index of the Series 
as well as from that of the volume. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Manors of Suffolk: Notes on their History and 


Devolution. The Hundreds of Babergh and Black- 

hourn. By W. A. Copinger, M.A. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 
Frew English counties are fortunate enough to 
possess an historian so energetic, so erudite, and 
so devoted as Dr. Copinger, the five volumes of 
whose collection of ‘ Suffolk Records,’ as well as his 
‘History of the Parish of Buxhall,” have been the 
subject of comment in our pages. He now begins,. 
in somewhat tentative fashion, a work of long 
breath on his favourite county. The present volume 
is the tirst of six folio volumes already written on 
the Suffolk manors. It deals with the hundreds of 
Babergh and Blackbourn, forming part of the Liberty 
of St. Edmunds, one of the three great parts into 
which, at a period previous to the Norman Con- 
quest, Suffolk was divided. The remaining volumes. 
will be sent to the press so soon as a sufficient 
number of copies have been subscribed for to repay 
the cost of printing. Too formidable for single ac- 
complishment seems the task already discharged, 
embracing as it does the history of the 20,000 manors. 
of the county. That the labour should be lost is. 
inconceivable. It needs to be done, and it is done 
to perfection ; and if private patronage is not, as it 
should be, forthcoming, the task of printing the- 
collections should be undertaken by a society. 

In the Introduction much valuable information is 
supplied on the place held by the manor, as the 
most prominent social institution of the country, 
in the early Norman period. Nothing very definite 
is said concerning the origin of the manor, the idea 
advocated by Mr. Seebohm in ‘ The English Village- 
Community, that ‘* the most reasonable hypothesis, 
in the absence of direct evidence, appears to be 
| that the manorial system grew up in Britain, asi 
grew up in Gaul and Germany, as the compound 
product of barbarian and Roman institutions 
mixing together during the periods, first of Roman 
provincial rule, and secondly of German conquest,” 
meeting with apparent acquiescence. Lords of 
manors, it is declared, were in former days per- 
sonages of importance, * especially if, in addition to: 
the right to hold a Court Baron, a right belonging 
to every lord, he had the right to hold a Court 
Leet.” ‘*A manor cannot at the present day be 
created of which a copyhold can be held, except by 
the transcendent power of an Act of Parliament, of 
which one or two instances can be found in the 
Rolls.” Since the statute of Edward I. the king 
himself, it is said, is incapable of creating a manor. 
To the genealogist the researches undertaken are of 
high interest, and we are glad to see in the rather 
exiguous list of subscribers one or two important 
American libraries. 

From the Domesday Survey the descent of most 
manors is traced to the present day. Much in- 
formation of historical and antiquarian importance: 
and interest issupplied. Under Long Melford (the 
sacking of the Hall of which is described by Peck 
in his * Desiderata Curiosa’) we have an account of 
the losses of Elizabeth, widow of Lord Savage, 
created in 1641 Countess of Rivers. She was a 
Roman Catholic, and the owner, in addition to: 
this manor, of estates in Essex and Cheshire ; 
and it is said concerning her losses during the: 
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Civil War that they exceeded those of any other 
person, not even excepting Lord Arundel of War- 
dour. One hundred and fifty thousand pounds— an 
enormous sum for those days—represents the 
devastation at Long Melford and St. Osyth, and 
the countess had to fly for her life. The fury was 
not only in the rabble, but many of the better sort 
behaved themselves as if there had been a dissolution 
of all government. Some excellent views of manor 
houses of interest are afforded, and many curious 
inscriptions are furnished. Under the manor of 
Boxford is one on the family of Peyton beginning : 
Here under lyeth a woorthy squyer that Rycharde 
Payton Kyght 
An honest Gentleman, and thyrde sonne to Robert 
Payton Knyght. 

The word ‘* Kyght” at the end of the first line 
should presumably be hyght=called. Under Norton 
Manor is mentioned a Solomon-like decision of 
King Henry IIL., sitting in the Exchequer Court, 
concerning a monstrous fish claimed by Sir John de 
Pakenham as wreck at sea. 

The volume abounds with curious and interesting 
matter, and we could, did space permit, supply 
abundance of similar entries. Exact and anther 
tative references are supplied, and the whole work 
is monumental in erudition and in labour. It will 
be nothing less than iniquitous if the encouragement 
required for the publication of the remaining 
ein sani be not forthcoming. Complete and trust- 
worthy indexes form a special and a praiseworthy 
feature. 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. (Frowde.) 
A mMorE beautiful and attractive edition of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s romance of ‘ Aylwin’ cannot be 
anticipated—-can scarcely, indeed, he desired. A 
yocket edition on Oxford India paper, bound in 
leather, and supplied with a dedication, postscript, 
and portrait of the author, the book is every way 
worthy of its subject, and must, one would say, 
remain in perpetuity a favourite edition of the 
work. It is, moreover, an ideal production of the 
tine press from which it is issued. 


The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs. 

Ay important article in The Burlington deals with 
the Oppenheim collection at South Kensington, 
many articles in which are reproduced. A frontis- 
viece to the June number illustrates ‘Tiles in the 

‘coloured Pottery of the Renaissance in the Austrian 
Country.’ Following this comes James Northcote’s 
‘Ladies of the Bulwer Family.’ Plates iv., v., and 
vi. are a continuation of ‘ Netherlandish Art at the 
Guildhall.’ Four further plates illustrate ‘ Karly 
German Art at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club.’ 
Botticelli’s ‘Lucretia’ is reproduced from the 
cassone front in the collection of Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, Fenway Court, Boston, U.S.A. 


The Mayazine of Fine Arts, No. 8. (George Newnes.) 
First of the supplemental plates in the June 
number of The Magazine of A ine Arts, serving as 
frontispiece to the number, comes ‘ A Study in Red 
Chalk, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, which shows a 
beautiful female head. One of the most noteworthy 
articles in an excellent number is a study of the 
work of Eugéne Carriére, many of the illustrations 
to which are superb. One of these, a supplemental 
late, presents the sculptor Devillez and his mother. 
The portraits reproduced include those of the de- 


ceased artist himself and of Paul Verlaine, the | 


poet. There is also a very fine nude study. Thirteen 
illustrations accompany Mr. Granville Fell’s ‘ Art 
from Munich,’ and seven Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
‘Whistler’s Lithographs.’ One of these, a supple- 
mental plate, presents Limehouse. Among other 
illustrations Meissonier’s ‘ Le Vin du Curé’ repays 
attention. ‘* Landscape Art at the Royal Academy’ 
is a good contribution of Mr. Malcolm Ball. “A 
rather pessimistic view is taken of ‘ The Advertiser 
and the Artist.’ An art-poster of Rosbach water, 
of which a few are to be seen on our walls, deserves 
high praise. 

‘Ar THE TURN OF THE YEAR,’ by the late Fiona 
Macleod, is a very consoling defence of the winter 
season, contributed to The Fortnightly. It calls 
the blithe starling ‘tthe bird of cheerfulness,” and 
speaks of the breeding-change that may he seen 
even before Christmas. Mr. W. H. Mallock sends 
a controversial article on ‘Sir Oliver Lodge on 
Mind and Matter.’ Marcelle A. Hinckes has a 
deeply interesting and significant paper on ‘ The 
Art of Dancing in Japan,’ which is immediatel 
followed by a eulogy by Mr. W. Archer ot ‘ Ibsen’s 
Craftsmanship.’ Of two papers on the Woman 
Question, that of Mr. a Ellis on ‘The 
Awakening of Women in Germany’ is the more 
philosophical and intellectually stimulating. The 
second, by Lady Grove, is on ‘The Present Dis- 
abilities of the Women of England.’ Some interest 
is inspired by B. KE. Baughan’s * The Apostasy of a 
Wagnerian.’ ‘ According to Meredith,’ by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, turns out, rather surprisingly, to 
be a story into which it is possible to read some 
anticipations of a modern cause cd/ébre. 

Ix The Nineteenth Century, wnder the title ‘ Mrs. 
Atkyns and ‘tthe Dauphin,”’ Mr. Ralph Nevill 
ag in further evidence for one of the claimants to 
ve Louis XVIL., and gives a romantic account of 
the devotion to Marie Antoinette and her son 
shown by a Miss Walpole, who on 15 October, 1778, 
played the heroine, aaued as a man, of ‘The 
Camp,’ a musical entertainment falsely ascribed to 
Sheridan. She married a Mr. Atkyns, of Kettering- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, and took a very active interest 
in the Bourbons. A good deal about her will be 
found in the last volume of the Ninth Series. Miss 
Rose M. Bradley rhapsodizes pleasantly concerning 
‘Soft Siena and her Children.’ Miss Mary Chureh 
Terrell, a coloured woman, puts in ‘A Plea for the 
White South.’ Mr. Alfred Lyttelton commends 
the reissue of Lord Acton’s letters; and Mr. H. 
Hamilton Fyfe writes on ‘The Revival of Seulp- 
ture.” Mr. John Nisbet advocates ‘ Timber-planting 
on Waste Land’; and Sir Aston Webb, ‘ Improved 
Shop Architecture for London.’ 

Ix The Cornhill Prof. 8. Alexander has a ver 
interesting essay on ‘The Mind of a Dog.’ ox 
Sceptic of the Stone Age’ furnishes a quaint story 
of primeval agnosticism. M. Paul Villars has a 
gratifying account of ‘Twenty Years in London’ 
and the changes they have witnessed. Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen writes eloquently on ‘The Winds of the 
Ocean.” Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S., dealing 
with ‘Alcohol and Tobacco,’ encourages the 
moderate use of the former, but will have none of 
the latter. Dr. Holland Rose, treating of General 
Marbot and his memoirs, says that, although the 
man is a gascon, the memoirs are of no slight value 
and of enthralling interest. 

THE Gentleman's keeps up its newly regained 
reputation. Its opening article is on the voyages of 
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John Sanderson, known to the student of Purchas. 

* Laying Waste of Pleasant Places’ utters a lament 

we are all ready to echo. Where, indeed, will this 

destruction of green br eathing- places end? A third 

it pears “ot the * Pepysian Treasures,” A 
specially attractive paper is that on * Milton in his 
atin Poems.’ 


‘THE Progress of Occult Reskarcu,’ by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, in The National Review, makes many 
bold assertions, concerning the truth of which we 
should be glad of proof. In * Tea as a National 
Beverage Dr. Alexander Haig writes an alarmist 
article, “propounding a problem the answer to which 
is so/ritur ambulando, ‘Samuel Pepys, the Rege- 
nerator of the Navy,’ shows how much the country 
owes to the diarist. 


Amip much excellent fiction in The Id/er appears 
a capital account of the C orniche d'Or of the Estérel. 
Mr. Robert Barr in *The Idler’s Club’ describes 
* Two Fishing Inns.’ 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
JuNE—JvLY appear to be favourite months with 
the booksellers. Catalogues are as plentiful as the 
roses, and their contents are quite as varied. 


Mr. Thomas Baker's list (No. 495) opens with an 
important Roman Catholic work,‘ The Letters and 
Memorials of Cardinal Allen, a.p. 1582-94, with 
introduction by Father Knox. The letters ‘consist 
of 284 documents, of which 225 are here printed for 
the first time. The volume is a thick 4to, puab- 
lished in ISS82 at 30s.; Mr. Baker now offers it for 
6s. 6/7. Other items include Westwood’s ‘ Palweo- 
graphia Sacra Pictoria,’ 50 plates copied from 
illuminated MSs., 3/. 10s. ; the Paris edition 
of Albertus’s works, 1890, 3S/. ; set of the Bradshaw 
Society, I8/.; Morland’s ‘ Evangelical Churches of 
Piedmont,’ with account of “the late Bloody 
Massacre,” and plates of the atrocities, London, 
1658, 4/. 4s. ; Hook’s ‘ Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
3/. 10s.; and Jacobite pamphlets, 1747-9, a rare 
collection, 2/. 2x. There are also interesting items 
under Anagi rams, Architecture, &c. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, sends List CX., 
which is rich in works on history and political 
economy. We quote a few items : Thor] ve’s * Ancient 
Laws of England,’ 2 vols., 1840, 3/. 3s.; Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick the Great,’ 6 vols., 1859, of 2s. + Gilles’s 
Annales de France,’ Paris, 1566, 2/. 2s.; Helps’s 

Spanish Conquest in America,’ 1855, 2/. Ss. ; 
Ra eigh’s ‘ The Historie of the World,’ 1666, 2/. 10s. ; 
and the 1845 reprint of Roy’s satire on Wolsey :— 

O! Caytyfe, when thou thynkest least of oh. 

With confusion thou shalt have a fall. 

Mr. Blackwell has also a Clearance List of Perio- 
dicals. 

Messrs. Bull & Auvache send two catalogues 
(CCXCIX. and CCC.). Among the items in the 
former we find a complete set of the Surtees Society 
Publications, 1835-1905, 38/. ; Copinger’s ‘The Bible 
and its Transmission,’ 8 tine facsimiles, folio, 4/. 4s. ; 
and Percy Society Publications, including the two 
pieces, 10/. 5s. 

1e second list includes works on Alchemy, 
Magic, Witchcraft, Astrology, &c. Among the 
items are Josiah Chor m" s ‘ Metrical Index to the 
Bible,’ Norwich, 1711, 15s. (one of_ the very few 
hooks dedicated to the Trinity ; see 7S. v. 368, 478) ; 
and Mazzie de Castanea’s ‘ Sacra et ‘Aritmeticu- Ana- 


rammatica Opuscula,’ Naples, 1710, 2/7. 2s. This: 
aes contains the enormous number of 2,093 Cabala. 
This example is from the library of the Rev. W. 
Begley, who knew of no other copy in England. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has Pickering’s. 
beautiful edition of Walton and’ Cotton, russia 
extra, 1836, 8/.; Dingley’s ‘ History from Marble,’ 
by Gent and Gough Nichols, 1867-8, very scarce, 
3/. 3s. ; Brees’s ‘ Birds of Europe, *1875-6, 27, 12s. 6. 5. 
Chatfers’s ‘Old China,’ 12s. 6¢., and his ‘Col: 
lector’s Handbook of Marks and Monograms’ ; 
‘Turner, by Sir Walter Armstrong, printed on 
Japanese vellum, paper, 1902, 10/. 10s. ; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence,’ Goupil series, 4/. 4s. ; and a fine 
set of the early edition of ‘The Three Tours of 
Dr. Syntax,’ 3 vols., 3/. 10s. The larger portion of 
the catalogue is devoted to Topography. 

Mr. F. 8. Cleaver, of Bath, has Baker’s ‘Chronicle 
of the Kings of England,’ folio, 1670, 21s. ; ‘Complete 
Concordance to Burns, * edited by Reid, 9s. Gd. 3 
farle’s * Costume,’ 1620- 1820, 12s. 6d. ; Robertson's 
* Katirs of the Hindu Kush,” 11s. ‘6d. ; Small’s 
‘Scottish Market Crosses,” 1900, 11s. 6d, ‘(only 500 
copies issued) ; Capt. Siborne’s * War in France and 
in 1815,” 15s. ; Smollett’s Works, 10 vols. 
Constable, 1900, 5/. 5s.’; Alken’s National Sports,” 
large folio, 103, _ fis. 6. ; ‘The Three Tours of Dr. 
Syntax,’ 1908, 27s. 6d. ; ‘Lamb's W orks, 12 vols., 
Dent, 1904, 4/. 7s. 6¢. There are interesting items 
under Bath, including Anstey’s Guide, 1832, 9s. 3 
‘Bath Characters,’ 1807; Scarth’s Aquie Solis,” 
1864, 13s. 6d. ; Peach’s * Historic Houses,’ 10s. ; and 
Wood's Description,’ with figure of Bladud, 1769, 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has the cig 
edition of Thomasa Kempis, Strasburg, 1487, 15/. 15s. > 
Alken’s ‘ Popular Songs,’ 6/. Bohn’s extra. 
volumes, 3/. 15s. ; ; Chapbooks collected by W. Garret, 
4 vols., Newcastle, 1818, 2/. 5s. second edition ot 


‘The Christian Year,’ with Keble’s autograph, 
Oxford, 1827, 6s.; and Kirby's ‘Eccentric. 


Museum,’ 6 vols., 1820, 2/. 15s. Under London are: 
plates by Rowlandson and Pugin. Among portraits. 
is a mezzotint of Lady Hamilton from the painting, 
by Reynolds, 2/. 5s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has Alken’s ‘ Touch at the: 
Fine Arts,’ 1824, 15s. ; tirst edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s Friendship’s Garland,’ IS71, 1/. 10s. ; 
Literary Humbug or Weekly Take- -in, by Jaspero 
the Younger, 13 numbers (all published), very scarce, , 
1823. first edition of George Herbert's 
Remains, 12mo, 1652, 1/. 15s. ; Holyoake’s ‘ Mathe- 
matics no Mystery,’ ‘ Practical Grammar,’ 1847,, 
‘Handbook of Grammar,’ 1849, * A Logic of Facts,’ 
1848, ‘Rudiments of Public Speaking,’ 1849, in 
1 vol., 12mo, 4s. 6d. : a presentation copy of Keats's 


‘ Endy mion,’ first edition, with the one-line page of’ 


erratum and the five-line slip of errata, 8vo, red 
morocco, Taylor & Hessey, 1818, 32/. ; first edition 
of ‘Richard Feverel,’ 3 vols. is original cloth, 1859,. 
5x.; and first edition of New man’s Apologia,’ 
bound up with Kingsley’s pamphlet ‘ What, then, 
does Mr. Newman Mean?’ 1864, 1s. 
collections of pamphlets | and MSS., including 
‘Hours of the Virgin’ (one in Gothic letter, print 
on vellum, 1527-41, 16/.); and many items of in- 
terest under Scotland, . L. Stevenson, and 
Sporting. 

MM. A. Geoffroy Fréres, of Paris, have sent us 
No. 31 of their Catalogues d’ Estampes et de Livres. 


Collectors will find much to interest them under- 


There are: 
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Costumes du XVII. Siécle, Rois de France, Reines, 
Clergé, Protestantisme, Médecins, Artistes, Mili- 
taires, ke. 

Mr. William Glaisher has a supplementary list of 
remainders. There are many items under Drama, 
including Hastings’s ‘Theatre,’ price 2s. 9d. (The 
Athenwum described it as “San accurate and trust- 
worthy compendium of the history of the stage ”). 
Count Zu Leiningen-Westerburg’s ‘(german Book- 
Plates’ is priced 4s. 6¢.; Burnand’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ 7s. 6d.; Cust’s ‘Wars of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Century,’ 9 vols., 10s.; Ricketts’s 
‘The Prado and its Masterpieces,’ 40s. ; Williams’s 
‘Toledo and Madrid,’ 6s.; Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred 
Best Books,’ 7/. 10s., &e. 

Mr. Goad, of Bath, sends a short list of books in 
the original bindings, selected from his Old Book 
Stores. 

Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, has Reclus’s 
‘Earth and its Inhabitants,’ 2 vols., 5s. 3 L’ Art: 
Revue Hebdomadaire, tirst 50 vols., 1875-91, 10/. ; 
and Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities, 8/. There 
are sets of The Ancestor, 40s.; Annual Register, 
1788-1878, 15/.; Archwological Journal, 8/.; Biblio- 
graphical Society, 16/.; Classics,” 
167 vols., 1819-30, 12/. 12s. ; Blackwood’s Classics 
for English Readers,” 28 vols., 20s. Under Holbein 
is a copy of ‘ Imitations of Original Drawings in the 
Collection of His Majesty, tor the Portraits of 
Illustrious Persons of the Court of Henry VIIL.,’ 
84 portraits printed in colours, 1812, 16/. There is 
a fine copy of ‘Don Quixote,’ Madrid, 1780, 80s. 
Another handsome book is ‘The Dresden Gallery,’ 
2 vols., elephant folio, 1836, 20/. A copy of Hogarth 
contains the two rare suppressed plates, 1806, 6/. 
Stockdale’s tine edition of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 70 engrav- 
ings by Blake, 1793, is 84s.; Gotch’s * Architecture 
of the Renaissance in England,’ 1894, 5/.; and 
Hutchins’s ‘ County of Dorset,’ with the Appendix, 
a spotless copy in original boards, 1796-1815, 28/ 
There are many interesting entries under the fol- 
lowing heads: French Classics, Theology, Bibles, 
and Church History. 

Mr. James Gunn’s list includes publications of the 
Eragny, Vale, and Essex House Presses. Among 
other items are ‘Christ and His Mother in Italian 
Art,’ edited by Julia Cartwright, 1897, 3/. 3s.; 
Pollard’s ‘Henry VIIL.,’ 4/. 4s.; Morris and Mag- 
nusson’s “ The Saga Library,” 6 vols., 6/. 6s.; ‘ Naval 
and Military Trophies,’ by Gibb and Holmes, In- 
troduction by Viscount Wolseley, 50s. ; Holmes’s 
‘Queen Victoria,’ 25s. ; Gibb’s ‘House of Stuart,’ 
3/. and Wedmore’s ‘Turner and Ruskin,’ 
5/.15s. Under London will be found Mogg’s ‘ Lon- 
don in Miniature ’ anda description of the Colosseum 
as reopened in 1844. Mr. Gunn has a selection of 
originals from Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 

Messrs. Lowe Brothers, of Birmingham, have 
botanical works from the library of the late F. W. 
Burbidge, of Dublin and Kew. These include 
Curtis's Magazine, 1838-51, 20s.; Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ 
a fine copy, 1633, 8/.; and Hooker’s ‘ Icones Plan- 
tarum,’ 2/. 2s. Under General are Wilson’s 
‘American Ornithology,’ rare, 6/. 6s.; Lysons’s 
‘Britannia Depicta,’ 2/. ; Butfon’s ‘CEuvres,’ 4/. 4s. ; 
Treland’s ‘ Picturesque Tours,’ 1795-1801, 6/. 6s. ; 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Works, 1761, 2/. 16s. ; Dawe’s ‘ Life 
of Morland,’ 1807, 2/. 2s.; ‘ Picturesque America,’ 
36s. ; and _a choice set of ‘Fors Clavigera,’ 1871-84, 
5/. 5s. Under Witchcraft is an account of Jane 
Wenham, the last witch found guilty by an English 


jury. Particulars about her will be found at 10S.. 
iv. 149, 197, 318. Under Addenda is a fine copy of 
Ackermann’s ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ 1812, 7/. 7s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s list contains some rare 
books and pc Cruikshank items. Among the 
latter are five drawings in colour, signed, 30: 
guineas ; a set of J'he Scourge, 11 vols., uncut, 1811- 
16, 16/. 16s.; Carey’s ‘ Life in Paris,’ first edition, 
uncut, 1822, 22/. 10s. ; Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette, 1822-8, very rare, 57/. 10s. ; and ‘ Paul Pry,’ 
as performed by Liston, 3/. 3s. (reneral_ items. 
include Higgins’s ‘ Anacalypsis,’ 10/. 15s. ; Blome- 
tield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 1805-10, 9/. 10s. ; Pennant’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ 1805, 6/. 10s.; Boydell’s ‘Scenery of the 
Thames,’ 942 illustrations beyond the 76 coloured 
engravings, 82/. 10s. ; Skeat’s ‘Chaucer,’ with sup- 
plement, 7 vols., and Langland’s ‘ Piers the Plow- 
man,’ 2 vols., 7/. 15s. ; Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 1849, 
10/. ; complete set of the Eragny Press books, equal 
to new, 30/.; and ‘(Euvres de Dorat,’ 14 vols.,. 
1770-6, 10/. 10s. 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, sends Catalogue 18,. 
which contains a collection of 44 autograph letters. 
addressed to George Stepney (1663-1707), 12/. 12s.,. 
and a letter of Carlyle’s, Chelsea, 18 Dec., 1866, 
1/. 10s. This was evidently in re ly to some poems. 
sent tohim by a young man. While recognizing 
“some vestige of talent, still more of industry,” 
Carlyle advises him, instead of ‘‘ wasting the best 
years on what he calls poetry,” to gather ‘ know- 
edge for himself, gradually gathering wisdom for- 
himself, which is the one thing needful to be a 
man! This once his, what matters it whether he 
expresses himself in lines that jingle or in lines that 
don’t, or not in lines at all, but, infinitely better, in 
actions, in conduct, which are quite silent?” The 
catalogue, although consisting of fewer than three 
hundred items, is full of interest. Among early 
printed books is one by Froben, who was the first to- 
print books pocket size (1494). There are Broad- 
side Ballads and Chapbooks. A copy of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ 1687, is 3/. 10s. This translation (the 
second attempted in England, Shelton’s being the 
first) is by J. Phillips, the nephew of Milton. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
McKenny and Hall’s ‘Tribes of North America,’ 
scarce, Philadelphia, 1848-50, 7/. 10s ; a fine tall copy 
of the first edition of Bacon’s ‘Advancement of 
Learning,’ 1605, 20/.; Billing’s ‘ Baronial Antiquities. 
of Scotland,’ 5/. 10s.; Bryce’s ‘ American Common- 
wealth,’ very scarce, 1888, 3/. (this edition was 
rigidly suppressed, owing to an action for libel 
caused by the author’s criticism of the Tammany . 
Ring); a complete set of H. B.’s (John Doyle’s). 

‘ Political Sketches,’ carefully coloured, 917 plates, 
McLean, 1829-48, 60/.; a collection of 80 large 
coloured caricatures by Rowlandson, Gillray, Cruik- 
shank, &c., 1818-20, 7/.; and Mackenzie's ‘Castles 
of England,’ extra-illustrated, 1897, 21/. Items 
under Cruikshank include ‘Punch and Judy,’ first 
edition, 1828, scarce, 4/. 15s. ; and 7'he Pocket Maga- 
zine. Under Dickens are first editions of * The Story 
of Little Dombey,’ green wrappers, 1858, 10s. ; and 
‘The Battle of London Life; or, Boz and_his. 
Secretary,’ by Morna” (Thos. O'Keefe). Here 
Dickens is shown in a supposed journey with his. 
secretary (a member of the detective force) the 
dark and fearful realities of London life. There 
isa portrait by Sala, the book is very scarce, Pierce, 
1849, 2/. Unie Ruskin occur ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
Autograph Edition, 1873-4, 3/. 16s.; and ‘ Preeterita,’ 
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wrappers as issued, 1885-1900, 1/. 10s. Under Spain 
is the tirst edition of Ford’s *‘ Handbook,’ scarce, 
lds. under Tobacco, a rare book dated London, 
1616, ‘ Tobacco Tortured; or, the Filthy Fume of 
Tobacco Retined, 3/. 5s.; and under Yorkshire, 
Foster's ‘ Pedigrees,’ 7/. 15s. 

Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has a_pre- 
sentation copy of Arnold’s ‘On Translating 
Homer,’ 1862, 3/.: John Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 
4 vols., 1833, 2/. 10s.; Chetham Society, 165 vols., 
: Duruy’s ‘ Rome,’ 6/.; Early English Text 
Society, ISG4-75, 9/7. 10s.; ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
coloured plates by Rowlandson, Ackermann, 1823, 
13/. 10s.: Mrs. Delany’s * Autobiography,’ very 
scarce, 1861-2, 7/7. 10s. ; Arthur Hallam’s * Remains 
in Prose and Verse,’ privately printed, 1853, rare, 


‘esentation copy to Prof. Conington) ; Holme’s | : 
12/. 12s.; Foster's * Miniature Painters,’ 4/. 4s. 


* Academy of Armory,’ Chester, 1888, 15/. (with the 
exceedingly rare index); *N. & Q.,’ 97 vols., half- 
morocco, and 8 General Indexes in original cloth, 


Publications, 16/. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a catalogue 
(No. 202) devoted to Art. 
hundred items. It is rich in works on 
Ruskin, Morland, Miniatures, Pottery, Xe. e 
can name only a few. A collection of 94 original 
water-colours by Turner, Etty, and others is 48/. ; 
Blake’s ‘ Book of Job,’ original issue, Blake, 3, 
Fountain Court, Strand, 1825, 11/. 11s.; Harding’s 
* Biographical Mirror, 1795, 20/.;  * Portraits of 
Members of the Kit-Cat Club,’ very rare, 1733, 35/. ; 
and ‘Stafford Gallery,’ 1808-16, rare, 22/. Under 
Ruskin are best editions of * Modern Painters,’ 
1848-69, 22/7. 10s. ‘Stones of Venice,’ 1851-73, 8/. 15s. 


* Architecture of Venice.’ 1851, very scarce, 7/. 5s. | 


and ‘The King of the Golden River, very rare, 
1851, 3/. 3s. In a long list of valuable works on 


‘Costume is a very scarce one, Chalon’s * Paris,’ 1822, | 


12/. 12s. 
Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, 
1840-1904, 168 vols., 24/.; British 
Reports, 1831-98. 10/.; Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archological Society's 
Transactions, 1877-1900, very scarce, 20/. ; Fielding 
and Smollett, with introductions by Gosse and 
Henley, 24 vols., 9/. 15s.; the rare first edition of 
4iay’s * Polly,’ being the second part of * The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ 4to, sewed, uncut edges, very uncommon in 
this state, 1729, 26/. 10s.: Gilfillan’s Poets,” 
48 vols., 3/. 3s.; Harleian Society, 1875-1904, 16/. ; 
and J//ustrated London News, 1842-99, 10/. Other 
sets include The Refiquary, 16/. 16s. 3; Temple Bar, 
4/. lis. 6d.; and Westminster Review, not quite 
perfect, 1824-1903, 30/. 
Mr. Sutton’s Catalogue 142 contains Fanshaw’s 
translation of the ‘ Lusiad,’ 1655, 10/.; * Dictionary 
of National Biography, 67 vols., 42/.; ‘ Eneyclo- 
yedia Britannica,’ with the supplementary volumes, 
6/.; Knight’s ‘Gallery of Portraits,’ 2/. 2s. ; ‘The 
Authors of England, by Henry F. Chorley, 1888, 
10s.; The Train, complete set, 5 vols., 1/. 15s. ; and 
a set of Hepworth Dixon’s Works, 16 vols., 2/. 10s. 
Mr. Thomas Thorp’s St. Martin’s Lane Catalogue 
has under Art Muther’s ‘ Modern Painting,’ 3 vols., 
4/. 10s.; and Baillie’s Works, atlas folio, Boydell, 
12s. 6d. A first edition of Lavengro,’ 185], is 
2/. 16s. Under Early Juvenile Literature is an 
interesting collection. Other items include the 
«Form of Prayer’ used after the Great Fire, 1666, 


There are over thirteen , 
lurner, | 


in Cata- | 
logue 14] has the Chetham Society Publications, | 
Association | 


20s. ; Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ 1685, 2/. 16s. ; and the 
Earl of Northampton’s ‘ A Defensative against the 
Poyson of Supposed Prophecies,’ 1620, 40s. (Malone 
styled the author ‘Sone of the basest men of the 
age in which he lived”). There is much of interest 
under London: <Allen’s ‘Lambeth,’ 1826, 14s. ; 
Faulkner's Chelsea,” 1810, 25s; and ‘London Mar- 
riage Licences,’ 1521-1869, 10s... Among choice books 
are the fifth edition, with Landino’s commentary, 
of Dante, Venice, 191, 25/. 10s.; a fine copy of 
Bacon's ‘ Henry the Seventh,’ 1622, 9/. 9s. ; Allot’s 
*England’s Parnassus,” 1600, 7/. 7x. (with book-plate 
ot Sir Henry Irving); and first edition of ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ 1671, 10/. 10s. 

Mr. Thorp sends us also his first catalogue issued 
from Chapel Street, Guildford. It contains the 
rare original edition of White’s ‘Selborne,’ 1789, 


‘Ingoldsby,’ tirst and third editions, 3/. 17s. 6d. ; 
‘Oliver Twist,’ 1888, 3/. 10s.; and Cunningham’s 


1849-08, 40/.: and a set of the Spencer Society |‘ Nell Gwyn, 1852, 2/. 12s. 67. A valuable collection 


of Railway Maps, 1835-9, is 8/. 8x. The catalogue 
is also rich in works on Natural History. 

Mr. James Tregaskis issues a list of singular 
hooks from the Begley and W. W. Robinson collee- 
tions. There are a number of curious items under 
Brothers the Prophet, Psalmanazar, Joanna South- 
cott (original documents printed tracts), 
Demons, and Embryology. There is also the history 
of a condemned book and its association with the 
first historian of the Bastille and with Voltaire, 
besides curious works on Hell (1678-1739). Under 
Jesuits is Loyola’s ‘ Exercitia Spiritualia,’ 1548, 
6d. This is the first hook printed under 
the auspices of the Society of Jesus. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

A. B. (‘A Sabbath well spent”).—Mr. E. H. 
MARSHALL wrote at 8S v. 399: “I think, but 
have not the book to refer to, that the rhyme occurs 
in Hale’s * Letter to His Children,’ in the ‘ Moral 
and Religious Works,’ edited by Rev. T. Thirlwall, 
1805.” 

M. F. (‘The gardener asked, ‘ Who plucked this 
flower ?°”)—See the articles at 6 S. xi. 399; 7S. i. 
79; iii. 494. 

M,N. G. (“For of all sad words of tongue or 
pen.”)—Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller.’ 

J. Hepp and R. Prerrornt.— Forwarded. 

Erratum.—10 8. v. 512, col. 1, 1. 20 from foot, for 
‘being able” read not being able. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JULY). 


(Continuued from Second Advertisement Page ) 


‘A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN | 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
ON ART, 


Including Works on Architecture, Costume, Decoration, 
Furniture, Galleries, Illumination, Portraits, Pottery, &c. 
Also a Selection of the Arundel Society’s Fine Chromo- 
lithographs. 76 pp. Post Free on Receipt of Two Stamps of 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


58, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W, 


Books and Engravings Bought or Exchanged. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


The following Catalogues sent post free on application :— 
MAGAZINES and PERIODICALS. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Books and Libraries Purchased. 
Established 1848. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


JULY CATALOGUE, 


‘Containing some 7,000 Titles of SECOND-HAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in ALL 
BRANCHES of LITERATURE, showing Re- 
ductions in Prices of 40 per cent. to 80 per cent., 


IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon 
application to 


WwW. H. Smith & Son, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


_ 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


CATALOGUE 
OF A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


In all Classes of Literature, including Publications of the 
Essex House, Eragny and Vale Presses, some choice Speci- 
mens of the Goupil Press, various High-Class Illustrated 
Art Books, Americana, Biography, History, Fiction, Poetry, 
Topography, and many Rare and Interesting Works. 
All offered at extremely low prices by 


JAMES GUNN, 


BOOK AND PRINT SELLER, 
49, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Books Bought in Town or Country. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
Antiquarian and General Bookseller, 
1, ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH. 


| SCOTTISH LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, OLD 


PRINTS and MAPS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 


Catalogues sent post free. 


E. GEORGE 


ARE NOW SELLING 
A Large Quantity of Sets of 


& SONS. 


-ARCHAOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


at Lowest Prices for Cash. 


KINDLY STATE YOUR WANTS. 
Established 1820. 


NOW READY. 


Catalogue (No. 109) of 
Second-hand Books, 


' Including many interesting CRUIKSHANK ITEMS with 


Autograph Inscriptions (from the Truman Collection)}— 
WELL-BOUND SETS of Library Editions of Standard 
Authors—Early Mathematical Books—OLD COPPER- 
PLATE VIEWS of Country Seats — EXTRA-ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS—Occult Works, &c. 


Gratis and Post free on application to 


MYERS & CO., 
59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Telephone : 4957 Holborn. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. AJ] books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers. 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
*1 Month 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. 
TWO Vols. ... 
FOUR Vols. 
EIGHT Vols, 
FIFTEEN Vols. 
a. deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volame f is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
12 Months 
ONE Vol. .. 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols. 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols. 
ie deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... SO 0 6 010 6 
THREE Vols. ... 012 0 2. 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any: 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published 7 eekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 5 1906, 


